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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 

Teacher of Violin (from the oe High School ot 
Music, Bertin). No. 349 Ww. Nint Street. Cincinnati, 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Best references given. Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘me TES ee. 

MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Charch & Co, a 
ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 
ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
: Cincinnati. O. 
MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 


Teacher of Piano. Address 38 Richmond Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 





PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Wainut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 





PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 
ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN, 

Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 
SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Cohcerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 

receive prompt attention. 











MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 

quae Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. 
gagements. 


Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS. 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elm St. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL, _ 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, _ 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO, HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 





No. 345 





Address 545 


NO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Kace Street. 
A. KLEIMEYER 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders left 
with John Church & Co, 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 








PROF. JULIUS STURM 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Fiute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing, and Thorough-bass. Residence Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 
HENRY EICH, 
Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 





Teacher of Music. 
Church & Co. 
MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 

No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky., Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Orders left with Johr. 
Church & Co. 

F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
No. 7 West Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 
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~ CHARLES WARKEN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will he promptly attended to. 

MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
_ aa . mental Music ee ry 
‘ LOUIS G. WLESENTHAL, 

Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 





Orders 








HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Twenty-fifth collegiate year, Madame C. Rive ard 
others in musical department. Address Rev. L. D. 
Potter, D.D., President. 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 


Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 


Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the pér- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach. 


Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An Institution Devoted Exelusively to the 
Study of Music, embracing systematic courses 
of study in Voice, Theory, and all instruments in use 
in the Charch, Parlor, Orchestra and Brass 
Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber4. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, Sec’y. 








_ HAWKEYE 
STATE NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


Will be held at LINEVILLE, IOWA, commencing 
July 31, for a four weeks term, with full corps of 
teachers. Send to CHAS, BALSTER, LINEVILLE, 


lowA, for circulars, 
J. B. FERGUSON. 





BROOKVILLE, PA. 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


A Musical Institute, continuing ten days, will be 
held in Brookville, Pa., beginning Monday morning, 
August 28, and closing Friday evening, Sept. 8. 


OBJECT OF THE INSTITUTE. 
Improvement in the performance of Church and 
Glee Music; the cultivation and elevation of mus- 
ical taste, by the study and practice of music in its 
higher departments, and generally to revive and pro- 
mote an interest in vocal and instrumental music. 
FACULTY. 

DR. GEO. F. ROOT, Ww. C. COFFIN, 
C. C. CASE, JOHN LCKERT, 
Circulars sent free to any address on application 
to JOHN CuurcH & Co., Cineinnati; or A. H, Sreapb- 
MAN, Brookville, Pa., dealer in Pianos and Organs, 
at whose music store pupils may apply for all neces- 


sary information. 
C. C. CASE, Manager, 


Care Y.™M.C. A. CHICAGO, ILLS. 





IN CINNATI 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


305 Race Street. 


All branches of music taught.” Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special information 
sent on application to 

MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Musical Curriculum, 


PLANO-PLAYING, SINGING, AND BARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM) snr." [CORRIGULOX 


first appeared, it 
was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknowl- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


The Elements are in Character! 
The Pioces are {a Everything |! 


I. The idea that young pupils can not grasp 
the study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 
playing is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

I. That every one who can speak can sing, is de- 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. That the 





study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, nota task, isshown by the CURRICULUM. 


@a@P- Price of the Musical CurricuLum, $3.00.-“SRqy 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincin 


“It takes the Lead!” 


HEART AND VOICE, 


EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo. F. Root and J, R. Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
Has at once advanced to the front 


“JUST WHAT WHS WANTED” 














Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 
Price $1 a year; 60c. 6 months; 35c. 3 months; (5c. a copy. 
CONTENTS. 

1, Complete graduating course, from the first be- 
ginning to artistic proficiency, in Piano, Singing, 
and Harmony. 

2. Detailed lessons to instrumental and vocal 
pieces of classical and modern authors. 

3. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instruc- 
tive remarks; full advice in every-day teaching. 

Twelve monthly issues of Goldbeck's Musica! In- 
structor will contain 108 imperishable lessons. The 
Instructor is so arranged that it may form, at the 
end of the year, a permanent book ot reference and 
unfailing guide to the teacher, pianist, organist, the 
musical student, and amateur. 

Goldbeck’s Musical lnstructor begins with April 


15, 1882. Address 
R. GOLDBECK, 
2640 Washington Ave, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 








IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





If you think of expending fifty or 

One hundred dollars in advertising, 

send us a copy of your advertise- 

ment, and we will tell you (free of 

charge) what will be the best possible 

investment for you to make. Send 

10 cents for our 100 page mphiet. Address 

GEO. P. ROWELL 4 CO’ EWSPAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING BUREAU, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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MILITARY UNIFORMS, 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


We have constantly on hand aclass of Uniform which 
we call “ second-hand,”’ but little worn, and almost as 
good as new. Single Uniform consists of Coat, Pants 


Epaulette, Hatand Pompon. They cost new from $40.00 


to $45.00. We offer them at $15.00 Grey and $18.00 Blue a 
suit!! and agree to send sample suit to any organiza 
tion on receipt of $5.00 as a guarantee of faith. 

1000 Pairs White Duck Pantaloons always in stock 
We can equip a thousand men ata day's notice. Esti 
mates on new Uniforms promptly furnished. Samples 
of goods and military plate sent to any address on 
application. 


We have furnished complete outfits to 200 Bands and | 


Military Organizations during the past year 


{ RECALIA.—We make to order Regalias for Masonic Bodies, I. 0. O. F., Ancient Order of Hiber 
n nians, Knights of St. Patrick, Knights of Pythias, and Temperance Socicties. Also, Regalia Trim- 
mings, Laces, Braids, Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Ornaments, and Badges. 


MILITARY. —Knots and Epaulettes; Laces and Fringes (Bullion); Feathers and Plumes, Saddles | 
and Brid 


les; Military, Band and Police Helmets; Military, Band and Police Hats; Military, Band and 


Police Caps; Metal and Bullion Ornaments; Be 


Its and Music Boxes; Swords; Batons; Cartridge Boxes; 





y Bayonet Scabbards; Knapsacks; Monograms; Band, Military, Navy and Society Chapeaux; Fur Gloves: 
Buttons (all States); Canes; Shashes; Spurs; Sword Knots; Gauntlets. 
9 Address C. W. SIMMONS & SON, “Oak Hall,” 
1s 32 to 34 North St., Boston, Mass. Manufacturers of Uniforms 
1. (Please state where you saw this advertisement.) : 
d _ —-—— - ———$<$—$________ ~ 
READY! 
} hod 
! 
! 6é J h lh | . ” 
: ust what | have been looking for. 
: “IT PAYS FOR WAITING!” 
y 
. 
’ Is what the prominent teachers say in regard to 


MURRAY'S METHOD vu: CABINET ORGAN, 


| x ITS AUTHOR 


feature of this book has been fully tested by 
vorable results. 


x ITS METHOD 








MR. JAMES R. MURRAY, is well known as a 
9, eer and composer of wide experience. Every 
n 


m and others in practical work, with the most fa 


is NEW, CLEAR, AND CONCISE, among other nov- 


elties, containing a 


“PRELIMINARY PRACTICE WITHOUT NOTES.” 


x= ITS LESSONS 


are entirely PRACTICAL, FULL OF INTEREST, and 


thoroughly 


PROGRESSIVE. 


The step from one difficulty to another is so gradual that 
those unable to procure the services of a teacher, may successfully 


Ke ITS MUSIC is for all occasions where music is desirable, and of great 
variety, consisting of 


Bright and Sparkling | Beautiful 


WALTZES, REVERIES, | VOLUNTARIES, | SONGS & CHORUSES, 
MARCHES, | NOCTURNES, | OFFERTORIES, | BALLADS, SOLOS, &e. 
POLKAS, ARIAS, ANDOTHER| = MEDITATIONS, WITH COMPLETE 
GALOPS, CHOICE PRELUDES, ORGAN ACCOM. 
QUICKSTEPS. MORCEAUX. | INTERLUDES. | PANIMENTS. 


Effective | Select and Popular 


PIECES FOR TWO PERFORMERS, ETC. 


The Publishers believe that, in presenting to the musical public 


MURRAY’S METHOD FOR THE CABINET ORGAN, 


the merits of the work warrant their claim for it that it is SECOND TO NONE heretofore 


lished, and, in many of its essential features, 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ANY OF ITS PREDECESSORS. 





PRICE, $2.50, 





SPECIMEN PACES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION: 





PUBLISHED BY 


-JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO. 


CHICAGO, 


TEACH THEMSELVES, | 


pub- | 


QUR GLAD 
HOSANNA 


By Rev. R. LOWRY and W. H. DOANE, 





NEW SONGS OF GREAT SUPERIORITY FOR 
THE SERVICE OF 


Song in the Sunday School. 


| 339 NUMBERS BY THE BEST WRITERS 
MUSIC BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS 





The book is very convenient in size and shape, and 
| may be easily carried in the pocket 


| Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. 


a2” A copy in paper cover sent on receipt of 25 cents 





| 
| tH” Specimen Pages free on application. 
| 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, 
| 76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


_ CHURCH & CO’S” 
| 


New and Brilliant Selection of 


‘Concert, Theatrical andDanceMusic 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL 


ORCHESTRA. 


| WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib. 


Each number may also be effectively performed 
| with Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet, and Piano 
first and second Violin, Cornet, and Piano; first 
and second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass, and 
Piano. The first Violin part contains all the mel 


ody. 
INSTRUMENTATION. 
Large Orchestra, 16 lnustraments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, first and second Clarionets 
Trombone, first and second French Horns, ‘Cello 
Large and Small Drums, and Piano Fort 
| Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments, 
First and second Violins, Violo, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone, and 
Piano Forte Parties ordering small Orchestra can 
have Drum Parts instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


| Violin and Piano. 25 Cents 
| Violin, Cornet, and Piano 35 ee 
| First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clar 
ionet, Bass, and Piano 40 
® Instruments (Small Orchestra) with- 
out Piano 40 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) includ 
ing Piano 50 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) with- 
out Piano. 65 
16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) includ 
ing Piano. 75 
Duplicate Parts, 10 cts. each; Piano Parts, 15 cts. each 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, $2.0 Net. 
“o 3 Large ty $2.00 o 
No. 
1 Polka Mazurka—-‘‘ Forest Shades,’’.. Kral 
2 Galop—*‘ Easy Comes, Easy Goes,’’. Faust 
3 3 ille—** Mascot,’’ Seydel 
4 altzes—‘‘ The Charmer,’’ Waldteufel 
5 Potpourri—‘' Olivette,’’ Seydel 
6 Polka—"'Queen of my Heart,”’ Fahrbach 
7 Quedrille—** Billee Taylor,’’ Seydel 
8 March—** Festival,”’ Seydel 
9 “Eight Reels and Jigs,’’ o Malloi 
10 Lancers—‘‘ Emmet”’. Herman 


(Introducing the most popular airs of J. K. Emmet. 
11 


Polka—‘* My Own Polka Mazurka,’’ Faust 
12 Medley—‘' Selections from Gounod,’’ . Gabriel 
13 Overture—‘* Poet and Peasant,’’ Suppe 


M4 \** Traumerei, Schumann) 


i** Funeral March,’’.. Chopin} Arranged by Cox 


15 Quadrille—‘* Entre Nous,’’ Faust 
1g {Garfield Requiem March. Murray 
)Gavotte—‘* Bijou,’’. Kottaun 

17 ate Tf a i Bound,”’ Brooks 
18 altzes—*‘‘ Sirenes,’’ Waldteufel 
| 19 Galop—‘‘ Fashionable Racquet,’ Herman 


20 Polka Mazurka—*‘ Zingara, Faust 
1 }Polka—"* Dot on the I,”’ 


\° Polka Redowe—" Terpsichore,”’. | ~ 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


' Strauss 
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*Hail the Day of Freedom’s Birth. 


Words and Choral Music by W. F. SHERWIN. 


Con spirito. Maestoso. 
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fa - vored land From val-ley fair- to mountain peak, Till o'er the might-y seas they break! Fromall ty-rants we are __ free 
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* When there is a strong chorus, two sopranos may take the melody of the accompaniment. 
Copyrighted A, D, 1882, by J. CHurcu & Co. 


Hail the wie of Freedom’s Birth. Concluded, 
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Shout the watchword, Lib-er-ty! Nev-er-more can men be slaves Where our glo - rious ban~- ner waves! God of  na-ti 
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Bonght our her-i - tage with blood, And for Freedom's ho-ly right, Through thick dark - ness marched to light! Ho -ly mem’r 
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Church’s Musical Visitor. 








CINCINNATI, FULT, 1882. 








OLD CHURCH BELLS. 





Ring out merrily, 

Loudly, cheerily, 
Blithe old bells from the steeple tower. 

Hopefully, fearfully, 

Joyfully, tearfully, 
Moveth the bride from her maiden bower. 
Cloud there is none in the fair summer sky ; 
Sunshine flings benison down from on high, 
Children sing loud as the train moves along, 
“ Happy the bride that the sun shineth on.” 


Knell out drearily, 

Measured and wearily, 
Sad old bells from the steeple gray. 

Priests chanting lowly ; 

Solemnly, slowly 
Passeth the corse from the portal to-day. 
Drops from the leaden clouds heavily fall 
Drippingly over the plume and the pall; 
Murmur old folk, as the train moves along, 
“Happy the dead that the rain raineth on.” 


Toll at the hour of prime, 

Matin, and vesper chime, 
Loved old bells from the steeple high— 

Rolling like holy waves, 

Over the lowly graves, 
Floating up, prayer-fraught, into the sky. 
Solemn the lesson your lightest notes teach ; 
Stern is the og amg bare iron tongues preach ; 
Ringing in life from the bud to the bloom, 
Ringing the dead to their rest in the tomb. 


Peal out evermore— 

Peal as ye pealed of yore, 
Brave old bells, on each Sabbath day, 

In sunshine and gladness, 

Thro’ clouds and thro’ sadness, 
Bridal and burial have passed away. 
Tell us life’s pleasures with death are still rife ; 
Tell us that Death ever leadeth to Life; 
Life is our labor, and Death is our rest. 
If happy the Living, the Dead are the blest. 

ANON. 





GOETHE AND MENDELSSOHN. 


HEN Mendelssohn was but eleven years old (1821), though 
already an accomplished musician, he was taken by his ec- 
centric music-master, Zelter, to visit the poet Goethe. Dr. 

Karl Mendelssohn Bartholdy thus describes the interview : 
The descriptions which Goethe’s contemporaries give of his ap- 
yearance—the solemn, slow gait, the powerful features, the lofty 
xen upon which Apollo had set his seal of strength and wisdom, 
the abundant gray hair, the deep voice and measured speech—all 
convey an impression of stately dignity. Even Zelter, who usually 
despised all outward forms, used to appear at Goethe's in the fullest 
dress; that is to say, short black silk breeches, silk stockings, and 
shoes with great silver buckles, a costume long out of fashion and 
supposed to bear the stamp of peculiar solemnity. Goethe himself 
admitted that he reserved a certain indifference of manner for 
strangers who came to visit him, and it is well known how cold and 
repelling he was to Carl Maria von Weber. But for the “little 
Berliner” he laid aside all his ministerial dignity, and stroked and 
patted his head with such fatherly tenderness that the boy soon 
lost all bashfulness and gave way to his tremendous spirits in all 
their youthful freshness. It was evident that Goethe felt quite as 
much personal attraction for the boy as interest in his music, At 
the first party which Goethe gave for the Berliners he amused him- 
self with making a trial of Felix’s talent before all the company. 
The first test to which Goethe put the young artist was to 
make him improvise on a theme given by Zelter. Zelter sat down 
to the piano, and with his stiff, cramped fingers played a very simple 
tune in triplets, “Ich triumte enist von Hannchen,” as tame and 





trivial an air as need be. Felix played it through after him, and’ 


the next minute went off into the wildest allegro, transforming the 
melody into a passionate figure, which he took now in the bass, now 
in the upper part, weaving all manner of new and beautiful thoughts 
into it in the boldest style. Every body was in astonishment as the 
small, childish fingers worked away at the great chords, mastering 
the most difficult combinations, and evolving the most surprising 
contrapuntal passages out of a stream of harmonies, though cer- 
tainly without paying much regard to the melody Goethe 
became more and more genial and lively, and tried all sorts of tricks 
and jokes on his little guest. “So far,” said he, “you have only 
played me what you knew before. Now we will see if you can play 
me some thing that you don't know.” He went out and returned 
with several sheets of written music. “ Here,” said he, “are some 
things out of my collection of manuscripts. Now we will put you 
to the test; see if you can play that;” and he placed on the desk a 
sheet of music in clear but very small writing. It was an autograph 
of Mozart's. The boy solved the task as readily as if he had known 
the piece by heart for years. “That's nothing,” said Goethe, as 
every body was applauding loudly; “other people can read that 
too; but now I am going to give you something in which you will 
break down. So take care! And with this joking threat he got 
out another manuscript and put it on the desk. This one did in 

deed look strange. It was. difficult to say whether it was music at 
all, or merely a sheet of ruled paper bespattered with ink and 
smudged all over. Felix burst out laughing, and exclaimed : “ What 
writing!” how is it possible to read that?” But suddenly he be 
came serious; for when Goethe asked, “ Now guess who wrote that! 

Zelter, looking over the boy's shoulder as he sat at the piano, called 
out: “ Why, it’s Beethoven's writing; one can see that a mile off 
He always writes as if he used a broomstick, and then wiped his 
sleeve over the wet ink. I have several manuscripts of his; they 
are soon recognized.” 

Felix kept his eyes reverently fixed on the paper; and his whole 
face pve with excitement, as out of the chaos of words and notes, 
scratched out, smudged, interlined, and writien over one another, 
he brought to light some lofty thought of beauty or some noble sen 
timent. But Goethe, anxious to make the test a really severe one, 
left him no time to consider, but kept urging him on: “ You see; 
didn’t I tell you that you would break down. Now try and show 
what you can do.” Felix began to play at once. It was a simple 
song, but to distinguish the right notes, among those that had been 
scratched out and half smeared out, required a rare quickness and 
sharpness of perception. At the first reading, Felix had often to 
point laughingly with his finger to the right note, which was to be 
found in quite another place, and many a mistake had to be cor 
rected with a hurried, “ No, that’s it But at the end he said, 
“Now I will play it to you,” and the second time there was not a 
single note wrong “That's Beethoven,” he exclaimed once, as he 
came upon a phrase which seemed to him to bear the stamp of the 
composer; “ that is quite Beethoven; I should have known him by 
that.” With this trial Goethe let him off. He concealed his praise 
under pleasant banter—‘ Here you broke down, you know, and /ere 
you were safe ;” but it was easy to see what a keen, artistic pleasure 
he took in the boy’s triumph. 


SUMMER MUSICAL ADVANTAGES. 





BY W. F. SHERWIN. 
N the great and continually multiplying summer assemblies 
where not only religious workers are trained, as in former years 
but literature, art and science receive equal attention, it is in 
teresting to note the very great advance which has been made all 
along the line in regard to music. 
In the early days of these gatherings, no thought was given in 
this direction to any thing beyond hearty congregational singing, 
and it mattered little how uncouth or devoid of taste that might be, 
provided it was loud and lively. 
The first step in advance was made at the world renowned 
Chautauqua Assembly some years ago, when a large chorus was o1 
ganized and the music was elevated to the dignity of a department 
which should combine iustruction and close drill with entertain 
ment, thus introducing the educational element to such an extent 
that singers soon found themselves benefited enough to recompense 
them for any sacrifice made in attending regularly 
A better class of music was then introduced, and a great variety 





became possible. From plain chorals, to easy anthems, then to 
the higher grades of grand choruses. From the plain home quar- 
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tet to glees, madrigals and opera choruses. In sacred solos from 
the simple “ gospel song” to the finest arias of Handel and Haydn, 
and in secular from the simplest ballad to Casta Diva and the Stac- 
cato Polka, 

All these, each good in its kind, were pleasantly and profitably 
interchanged and made to educate the singer while gratifying the 
listener, and the progress has been steadily forward, until this year, 
in addition to the usual instruction, there will be a valuable course 
of ten lectures in the history of music, and besides the usual 
miscellaneous concerts, Dr. Root’s new and lovely cantata “ David 
the Shepherd Boy” will be given as the closing concert. 

The muster-roll of the Chautauqua chorus usually numbers five or 
six hundred, many being there during only a part of the season and 
so leaving the actual working force usually averaging about half the 
entire registry, among whom are many teachers, choir leaders and 
excellent soloists. The enthusiasm of this body is such that, al- 
though each year brings changes which make it almost a new or- 
gariization, it becomes possible in a few days to produce chorus 
effects which are surprising when one considers the brief time for 
practice and the heterogeneous character of the material thus 
hastily brought together from every quarter of the land. 

Then a fine pipe organ costing nearly $6,000.00 is building for the 
Amphitheater, which will add greatly to.the attractiveness this year. 
Eminent soloists, both vocal and instrumental, will appear daily, so 
that the tremendous cannonade of lectures upon topics religious, 
scientific, literary and artistic will be restfully interspersed with 
music “of all sorts and sizes.” 

And what is done at Chautauqua is done now, though on a smaller 
scale, at all such gatherings, for the educated people who attend 
them have shown their appreciation of every effort at improvement 
in this regard, so that the old fashioned camp meeting style of music 
alone would not be tolerated, and no one any longer attempts to 
make such a gathering a success without giving assurances that the 
music shall be of a high order. 

At the Island Park Assembly, near Rome City, Ind, where Prof. 
C. C. Case is Commander-in-Chief of the musical forces, this depart- 
ment is very thoroughly organized, covering private lessons, vocal | 
and instrumental, by good teachers. They are also to have a large | 
pipe organ, with Mr. H. S. Woodruff, of St. John’s M. E. Church this | 
city, as organist. 

At the Wisconsin Assembly (Lake Monona near Madison), great | 
pains will be taken this year to make music attractive, and the en- | 
thusiasm is such that clubs in the large towns are already rehears- | 
ing the choruses of ‘“ David the Shepherd Boy” which is to be given, | 
as at Chautauqua, under the direction of your humble servant. And | 
so throughout the land the people are thus being educated more or 
less by the hundred thousand in these assemblies, beca.se good | 
music is put before them which will gradually improve and refine| 
the taste. This is as it should be; the more the better, and it 
ought to be a matter of general rejoicing that so much is being | 
done with the masses, while organizations like the Cincinnati Fes-| 
tival Chorus can carry the work to greater perfection. Were it not 
for the lesser the greater would not be possible. 


A GREAT TENOR! 





F many of the world’s noted vocalists it might truthfully be 

written, they were vox et praterea nihil, but it is not so with the 

great English tenor, Sims Reeves. There is something beside 
a voice belonging to his name and his reputation. 

But a few days ago I had the pleasure of conversing with an Eng- 
lish musician who knew the man more intimately than many 
who claim to be bosom friends. It was from him I obtained the 
facts which are mentioned. ‘The great tenor means to leave the 
stage and the platform; and a series of farewell concerts through- 
out the kingdom are now in progress, I believe. It must be a re- 
gretful occasion to every cultivated Englishmen, the occasion which 
marks the disappearance of a star of such magnitude—especially 
when that Englishman reflects that Mr. Reeves leaves no successor 
to glide into his place. 

It is now more than forty years since Mr. Reeves picked up 
the mantle as it fell from the shoulders of his great predecessor, 
Braham. Mr. Reeves’ retirement will create a blank in English art 
which has not yet occurred since the century began, for it was in 
1794 Braham made his debut. Between these two artists an unbro- 
ken tradition of musical art has been carried on for eighty years. 
There can be but little doubt that Mr. Reeves was the greater of the 
two. He has been first in opera, first in oratorio, and first upon the 
concert platform. Being thoroughly English, he became England's 


| 
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personal property; among the masses he was idolized because he 
was an Englishman, but in the realm of music he was honored be- 
cause he was an artist; the masses rejoiced because he was a pro- 








duct of English soil, just as they reveled in the possession of 
English obstinacy, or English beef, or the pride they had in the ele- 
phant “ Jumbo,” 

Sims Reeves was born in Kent, not far from London, in 1822, the 
exact spot bearing the euphoneous title of Shooter's Hill. Doubt- 
less he kicked around and about Shooter's Hill after the fashion of 
other English lads. Signs of musical tendency were marked be- 
fore the youngster left the cradle. That he was wonderfully preco- 
cious we must admit, when we learn that at the age of fourteen he 
was installed organist and choirmaster of North CrayChurch. We 
can imagine the young man, clad in a roundabout, fingering the key- 
board, and directing the voices of the North Cray choir, with some- 
thing of that supreme delicacy which distinguished him in after life. 
Calcott inducted him into the mysteries of harmony and counter- 
point, and old John Cramer taught him the piano. Reeves picked 
up the violin, and became tolerably proficient upon it, as he was upon 
the cello, the oboe, and the bassoon. The young man ranged over 
the instrumental field, touching, tasting and learning a little of 
many instruments, until finding the human voice a far better in- 
strument than all the rest he devoted himself thereto. He came 
forward, in a modest way, at the Grecian Theater, London, as “ Mr. 
Johnson.’ Up to this time his teachers were persuading him that 
he was a baritone; but he made the discovery himself that his 
voice was that incomparable gift, a pure tenor! 

It was under English masters that Mr. Reeves obtained his edu- 
cation. At Drury Lane, under Macready, he scored a success and 
won a wife at the same time. A gentleman, an enthusiastic ama- 
teur, speaking to a party of ladies, said, “Come and hear a new 
| singer; one who will be the first tenor in the world before he dies.” 
|The party was formed, and the young lady—a Miss Lucombe, and 
a brilliant vocalist—shortly after became the wife of the admired 
tenor. 

After several seasons, Mr. Reeves did go to Paris and Milan to 
study, completing his studies under the famous Mazzucato. He 
made his debut in Italian opera, and was at once classed among 
the great voices represented by Duprez and Rubini. His triumph- 
ant first appearance in Italian mane was as Ev/gardo. 

When he came back to England, as an Englishman would say, 
“the whole country rose at him.” No sooner were the English 
critics satisfied that he was really unsurpassed in the opera than 
they began wondering how he would fare in oratorio. They were 
fearful, and yet they wanted to know. Said one critic, “ His powers 
no one can doubt; but what about the airs? Would his exquisite 
operatic style happily consort with the solidity and breadth of Han- 
del’s music ?” 

The question was soon answered. Sims Reeves carved out new 
ideas for himself, and what is more, carried the critics with him. 

Chorley says of him, “ We owe to Mr. Sims Reeves—his genius, 
his art, and his unwearied labors—a positive revolution in the in- 
terpretation of Handel's oratorios.” 

“Mr. Sims Reeves,” writes the German critic, Schoelscher, “ has 
permanently written his name beneath that of Handel in the 
golden book of musical renown.” 

“Rare words be these, my masters, I wot not!” coming, as they 
do, from the highest of sources.” 

Sims Reeves’ musical life has been something beside “a voice.” 
It has left an abiding influence on the music of a great nation. It 
has shown us, also, that the vocalists are not all born under Italian 
skies, nor have they all been seated at the feet of Italian masters. 

His story is not yet concluded; for, as he told his admirers some 
weeks ago, he does not intend to remain idle amid his well-earned 
retirement. He has tendered his gratuitous services to the Royal 
College of Music, during five days out of seven, in the humble, but, 
in his case, invaluable capacity of a vocal instructor. 

Mr. Reeves, I believe, has never visited this country, but has pre- 
ferred to remain among his own people, where he is facile princeps. 
He is cherished, not only among the wealthy and aristocratic 
Britons, but is an object of idolatry among the squires and the mob. 
His appearance in the manufacturing cities and smaller towns is 
signalized by overcrowded houses, the swell mob and the gamins 
actually parting with their money to hear their favorite. 

Warren Watrers. 
> - oo 


THE MADRIGAL. 


ADRIGAL POETRY, a miniature of the old Greek and Latin 
pastorals, was the successor of troubadour poetry, and is written 
in a form somewhat more polished than that of the folk-songs 

which were current in Europe five hundred years and more ago. 
The provincial, Italian, French and Spanish poets, whose verses 

were prized by English madrigal composers, I may cite Ben Jonson, 

Breton, Davison (the son of Mary Stuart's unfortunate secretary), 























Daniel (poet laureate to James the First), Donne, Drayton, Green 
Herrick, Hewitt, Sir Edward Dyer, Sir Philip Sidney, Fulke Greville, 
Lord Broke, and the Earl of Essex. 

One of the last good madrigals was composed by Wesley in 1811, 
to the beautiful words beginning “O sing unto my roundelay,” by 
Chatterton. True it is that the “ Madrigal” has come to be looked 
upon as an out-of-date form of composition ; a state of feeling when 
reached with regard to any thing is a sudden precursor of its aban- 
donment altogether. 

It is remarked of the age of the ‘“ Madrigal:”’ “On its musical 
side, the madrigal is only a little more than four hundred years old. 
lt was invented, as a musical form, by the Flemings, and was— 
part from the more antique folk-songs—the first artistic secular 
branch of music, which, in its origin as an art, was entirely ecclesi- 
astical.” That madrigals are not always intelligently sung is proved 
from the following passage: “‘ Dr. Ritter says that when he first heard 


English madrigals intelligently sung, it was a revelation to him of 


the resources of the language in regard to rhythm and accent. An 
Italian ecclesiastic, who once confessed to me his astonishment at 
the rich, powerful voices, and fine concerted singing of the English la- 
boring classes whom he heard in the fields and the streets, attributed 
it to the fact of their hearing fine military bands and good church 
chanting all over the island; but I thought some of this compara- 
tive excellence, especially as to correctness of time and variety of 
accent, ought to be attributed to the spirit of the language, the mu- 
sical resources of which have been rather undervalued, I think.” 

Dr. Ritter has here uttered something worthy of deep attention by 
musicians. There can not be a doubt but the English language is 
far better suited to singing than what is generally admitted. It is 
superior to the German if not the French tongue, and the time 
will doubtless come when the merits of the English language for 
musical purposes will be generally recognized, after which national 
English opera will be readily founded and will become established, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

The succeeding sentences are worth quoting: “The first appear- 
ance of the complete madrigal, as we now understand the word and 
the object, that is to say, a poem of a certain character, set to music 
in a certain way, occurred among the masters of the ancient Franco- 
Belgian school early in the sixteenth century. The music of the 
earliest madrigals is strongly impressed with the ecclesiastical char- 
acter, although the words are mundane. Doubtless their composers 
unconsciously copied church models, notwithstanding that it was 
their intention to second and more strongly express the meanings of 
the poems they used.” 

The “Glee” resulted from the “ Madrigal,” and is yet a favorite 
form of composition with English composers. With regard to this 
he writes: “Madrigal composition almost disappeared — having 
flourished for a hundred years—during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, transformed into the glee in England, and gradu- 
ally displaced in Italy by the increasing supremacy of instrumental 
music. I may observe here, en passant, that the glee is an almost 
exclusively English form of concerted music; even the word itself 
is of Anglo-Saxon origin. The glee differs in form and character 
from the madrigal, in that its harmonic progressions are modern, it 
usually (though not always) has an instrumental accompaniment, 
it requires only one voice to each part, and it may be in several con- 
trasting movements, instead of in only one, like the madrigal 
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EVOTIONAL MUSIC. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 





HE human heart has always turned to that union of poetry and 
music which we call song, for the highest and best expression 
of its devotional impulses and longings. Music is the breath, 

and poetry the utterance, of the spirit of praise; together they make 
the full and rounded tribute. How beautiful some of our Christian 
hymns are, even as we read them from the printed page, or recite 
them; but how much more beautiful, how inspiring, how uplifting 
they become, when wedded to noble music and sung by choral 
voices! The utmost sweetness of two noble arts is compressed into 
a single product of inspired human genius. The hymn possesses 
a power to move and soothe the soul of man above that possessed 
by any other mental creation. Listen to the great cry of struggling 
humanity, and how does it voice itself? Not in inarticulate mur- 
murs, not in broken, inadequate speech, not even in suffering si- 
lence, but in snatches from the sweet, and the resigned, and the ex- 
ultant hymns that have been written by the great and saintly ones 
of all times. 

There has been a good deal of talk of late about what constitutes 
proper church music. Great difference of opinion has prevailed, 
and where any conclusion at all has been arrived at, it has gener- 
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ally been based upon the relative character of certain musical com- 
positions as regards difficulty, brilliancy. and what might be called 
color. Now all this is merely superficial criticism. The true crite- 
rion of church music is its spirit, not its form, Any composition 
which possesses the truly devotional spirit, however fine, brilliant, 
or highly colored it may be as a work of art, is adapted for religious 
worship. It is the spurious in song which has perverted our taste, so 
that we can scarcely distinguish between the intrinsically beautiful 
and that which is extrinsically decked out in borrowed charms. 
Brilliant compositions are so apt to be merely brilliant—scintilla- 
tions, as it were, of melody showered hap-hazard from the compos- 
er's key-board, as the blacksmith scatters the sparks from his anvil 
But it by no means follows that because some ambitious and spec- 
tacular productions are introduced into an art, all its more finished 
works are meretricious. In spite of Mr. Swinburne, poetry of the 
very highest kind exists in the most complicated and highly em- 
bellished form. Some of Tennyson's finest efforts are marvels of 
artistic genius. So also in painting. To be sure, the fantastical 
school has thrown what might be called painting for effect into the 
shade; yet, within bounds, artistic embellishment is not only ad- 
mirable but necessary, A rough, rude sketch will never do in oils. 
When an artist gets beyond the pencil and the crayon, he must de- 
vote more attention to the ornamental and necessary. Colors ap- 
peal to the eye, and if he will use them he must learn to please the 
eye as well as instruct the mind. 

What I have said of poetry and painting applies equally well to 
music. Because a piece is brilliant is no reason for concluding that 
it is lacking in either taste or truth. This prudish and wooden ob- 
stinacy on the part of some who can not bear to hear a fine compo- 
sition finely rendered in church, because its excellence, or apparent 
excellence, is proof conclusive of its profanity, must be galling in- 
deed to all true musicians. I repeat what I said before: the only 
true test of the fitness of a musical composition for religious wor- 
ship is to be found in its spirit. If it breathes the true soul of de- 
votion—no matter if it is the grandest and most elaborate work of 
the greatest master—it may be properly called church music 

Some very devout people have been known to disinherit their 
favorite hymns, because they found that they had been set to airs 
from a popular opera. They find themselves in the predicament of 
an epicure who has feasted right royally upon some supposed dainty 
which afterward turns out to have been forbidden meat. His stom- 
ach is satisfied, but his spiritual nostrils are offended. Now there 
is no reason why there should not be gems of devotional music in 
every opera. Surely a spirit which is inspired by God to produce 
such immortal creations of genius, can not but be inspired to ren- 
der tribute to Him in the midst of its exaltation. Many gocd peo- 
ple, now in blissful ignorance, would be shocked to know where 
their favorite hymn-tunes come from; but that is no reason why 
the music itself should be condemned. If that breathes the true 
spirit of devotion, though it be beautiful as the soul that wrote it, 
I trow itis not profane! Judgment is infinitely better and wiser 
than prejudice. Let us not condemn any thing till we have sifted 
it. Especially in matters involving the judgment of taste, an in- 
tellectual palate devoid of gustatory nerves should not be taken as 
the criterion. Let the Christian musicians in our churches decide 
whether this or that musical composition is proper or not. If it 
breathes devotion, whether in strains worthy of an angel or of a 
little child—splendid or simple, if it be full of the voice of praise — 
it is true devotional music 
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WHICH, BACH OR WAGNER? 
BY MRS NELLIE C. BUFF. 


[The following essay is one of three selected for publication, from fourteen 
written by members of the graduating class of the Chicago Musical College, 
of which our old friend, Dr. Ziegfeld, is President.—Epb. Visitor 

HICH of these two supplies the best model for the student of 

to-day? This is a difficult question to answer, for both were 

among the greatest of polyphonic writers. The first was 
polyphonic in the independent movement of the different voices, 
retaining the same key, or going to its nearest relative keys in the 
most natural manner, while the other chooses for his school of poly- 
phonic writing the independent movement of the different voices, 
modulating to distant keys in all possible ways. 

Of these two styles, which will be of the greatest benefit to the 
scholar? Each has its grand points, which are to the student of 
to-day indispensable. The only point to be considered 18, which we 
shal! study first? 

The scholar of to-day, in following out his own inclination, would 
be very likely to select the wrong school for his model, because he 
has been enchanted with the rich harmonies and astonishing effects 
produced by the abrupt modulations of the latter, who has sacrificed 
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all legitimate rules for the sake of effect; this in itself is quite al- 
lowable, if brought in with such an understanding, and if by the 
bringing in it has produced the desired effect. But is this school 
good for the student? It can only be good after he has thoroughly 
mastered all rules laid out by the former, and having studied how 
to produce certain effects by obedience to these rules. This is a 
hard matter for the scholar’s mind to comprehend, as we are now 
living in an atmosphere of the music of the future, and have many 
more opportunities of listening to the works of modern writers than 
to the strict and sublime writings of the old masters. But the 
study of this strict writing should be highly advocated, not only 
for the persons who wish to make composing a profession, but also 
for all who wish their musical understanding to be properly devel- 
oped. The benefit to be gained by the study of the works of these 
two masters will rather be inspiration than form. For form the 
pupil will do well to look to still another school. 

The form adopted by Mozart is acknowledged to be the strictest, 
therefore the student can find the best example of this school in 
his writings. The sonata contains the most perfect form of musical 
composition, and in this Mozart has shown to the world how the 
strictest form can be developed into the most perfect musical idea. 
For the sake of introducing a few thoughts on the form of the so- 
nata, it may be well to make a slight digression from our subject. 
The sonata consists of three principal movements—an allegro, an- 
dante, and finale; between the andante and finale is generally in- 
troduces a shorter movement. The first movement—allegro—con- 
sists of two principal themes, woven in such a manner as to develop 
a complete whole. The first, or principal theme, commences the 
movement. It is called principal theme for the reason that on this 
thought is generally based the idea of the whole movement. After 
the first theme comes a preparation for the second theme, consist- 
ing generally of a part of the first subject. The second theme con- 
sists of a melody of a contrasting character to the first, and it is 
usually written in the dominant in major keys, while in the minor 
its parallel key is used, after which, to the repeat, comes the close, 
consisting mostly of parts of the second subject and finishing in 
the dominant. From the repeat to the re-introduction of the 
first theme, is called the middle part or development of the move- 
ment, and it is worked out of parts of both themes; it may also 
consist of a free fantasie, or a trio, or both. 

In this middle part the composer generally puts all his skill as a 
writer. The number of bars are unlimited. After the development 
comes the repetition of the first theme, again a preparation, then a 
repetition of second theme in the tonic, after which a close ends 
the movement. The form of the andante or second movement is 
similar to the first, only of a slow and grave character. The last 
movement, or finale, is of a lively and spirited character, with about 
the same form as the first two movements. The movement intro- 
duced between the andante and finale is generally a scherzo or 
minuet. 

In returning to our subject, it will be well to mention the advan- 
tage gained by some of the masters who must have studied thor- 
oughly the works of the great Bach. Almost throughout the entire 
works of Mendelssohn we find traces of the Bach genius, and how 
well he has profited by imitating Bach in his fugue writing, is well 
known to the musical world; such beauty brought through the 
evenness of the counterpoint certainly could never have been 
gained by studying the works of Wagner; but if we seek for rich- 
ness in harmony and certain coloring produced by orchestral effect, 
then we will do well to look for them in Wagner's works. Perhaps 
of all writers Wagner has been most successful in adapting music 
to words. In studying his operas, we are surprised to find the dif- 
ferent characters supplied ‘each with its characteristic theme 
worked out so grandly. If we are desirous of attaining broad 
views in our musical education, we will answer the question, “ Which 
shall we study ?” by saying: Bach first, thers Wagner. 


_ 


A MUSIC LESSON FROM ANALOGY. 


_ 








HE analogous mode of mental grasp of a musical pitch and a 

literary idea is instructive. I can see no difference in the prin- 

ciple of spirit activity in reaching for one or the other. As 
pitches are musical ideas, why should there be? One acquainted 
with music theory knows that music is the tone system, whatever 
else it may also be; that this system is divided into sections, and 
that of sections classes are formed. If he be a practical musician 
as well, you can name a series of pitches, either by letters, numer- 
als or syllables, and he can sing it or play it. Some say that while 
this performance involves intelligence, that if one unacquainted 
with music notation sing a melody from merely hearing it, no in- 
telligence is involved, but that he merely evinces the power of imi- 
tation, and that even some birds possess that to a remarkable ex- 





tent. The power touched in the bird reaches but a little way, 
while that awakened in the human singer is capable of unlimited 
development. The bird can not externalize the activity aroused in 
him by even perceiving the meaning of a system of signs and sing- 
ing its representations, much less conceive such a system. The hu- 
man singer can do both. Moreover, a natural system of musical 
notation is the development of the germ talent which enables a 
person to grasp the melodic art which embodies science, and exter- 
nalize it in his own voice when it is sung to him. How natural that 
he should be able to grasp that presented him by the same power 
from which it was developed. This seems to me to prove the hu- 
man power, which grasps and sings a pitch series upon hearing it, 
one form of germ intelligence. In teaching music notation should we 
not act upon principles analogous to those employed by the most 
successful instructors in other sciences? | ould give brief consid- 
eration to one of these principles, and apply it to pitch teaching. 
So employ mental force as to secure the arousal end without 
waste. All know that literary ideas are most easily and firmly 
grasped when not laden with more verbiage than is requisite to 
make them clear. Mental force expended to disten to useless words 
is wasted—more to retain them. It seems to me that when we 
make such use of pitch names as to subtract from the mental force 
which should be employed to grasp the pitches, we violate the man- 
date of sound instructive methods—waste no mental force. To 
present a series of pitches with a single vowel sound, the learner 
understanding that he need not pay attention even to that, but 
only to the pitches themselves, seems to me fully to act upon the 
principle of economizing mental force, while to present them with 
names also to be grasped and recollected, violates it. I have often 
noticed that pupils who could readily read by letters while playing 
would either misapply the letters or give wrong pitches in singing 
elementary exercises, but would sing correctly by a single vowe 
sound. In the latter case mental force was not divided between 
the letter names of the pitches and the pitches themselves. If the 
result noticed followed the attempt to sing by familiar names, and 
that by those who had acquired some acquaintance with pitches by 
instrumental practice, what would be the result of the attempts of 
beginners to sing by unfamiliar names, when they had had no in- 
strumental practice to acquaint them with pitches? A largely va- 
ried experience of more than thirty years as a teacher has satisfied 
me that the study of pitches is most successfully pursued, at first, 
by the use of one vowel sound in an exercise, giving the same to 
the different pitches. When we introduce terms with which to 
talk about pitches, what then? Continue to economize mental 
force by using ‘rue pitch names. Are those true which say to the 
singer, ‘‘ You are singing a section tone (chromatic) passage,” when 
a digression is being sung? Some pitch names are even more un- 
truthful than that—calling modulations chromatic. Harmony stu- 
dents often find the errors into which they have been led by such 
treatment of pitches in their elementary study of singing a far- 
reaching waste of mental foree. I have been much interested in 
the views of Mr. Frederick Root and others, concerning the influ- 
ence of harmony upon pitch grasp. With the permission of the 
editor of this journal, I will continue my remarks in another issue, 
under the favoring light of these gentlemen's views. 
T. M. Carrer. 
————“q»s9-- >> - o-oo 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC FOR ENGLAND. 


BY FREDERICK J. CROWEST. 








T would seem as if there is to be at last a National School of 
Music for England, and allowing that the interest—royal and 
otherwise—which has already been evoked in favor of the un- 

dertaking, be not allowed to subside, we may fairly hope to see soon 
a building whose dimensions shall not be inferior to those of Noah’s 
Ark, devoted to the education and training of the juvenile musical 
minds of our kingdom. It is well that this matter has thus reached 
a certain stage, although not brought to the point of absolute re 
alization, for there is now a prospect of a comparatively speedy 
settlement of the question, whether England is or is not a musical 
country? while it is to be hoped that those minds which have been 
harping for years past on the subject of a building which should be 
given up to the purpose of inculeating the elementary and ad- 
vanced principles of 
“?WEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE,” 


will now rest content, and be heard of no more. For a building we 
shall undoubtedly have—that being a point up to which the Brit- 
isher is sure to go—though as to how far that building can be turned 
to account and will be adapted for its requirements, will probably 
remain moot points. The Albert Hall, it will be remembered, was 
built for music per se, and for its original purpose has proved absq- 
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lutely useless. In like manner we may hope soon to see a block of 
buildings at South Kensington (as a matter of course) devoted to 
the School of Music—it being left to after experience to determine 
the question of desirability of site, and to adjudicate upon the 
thousand-and-one considerations which must be taken into account 
if the present proposal is to have that satisfactory issue which all 
its valwinesl so earnestly desire. With minds capable of judging, 
there has never been a doubt as to the disposition of the 


English opera, and no doubt Vauxhall gardens and Marylebone 
gardens afforded agreeable channels for the airing of native melody 
| and harmony, but after all there was little scope for English secular 
| music, and the inducements to compose such were not sufficiently 
| promising to tempt men to very great efforts in that direction 
| Thus we are left with our church music—splendid stuff of its kind 
| —with an enviable flavoring not to be met with in any other coun- 
| try’s music, and upon which a claim for the creative power of mu- 





ENGLISH PEOPLE TOWARDS MUSIC, - England in the past may well be allowed to rest. It has long 


or even as to the fair average of musical talent and genius among} 
them as compared with other nations; but the serious point has al- 
ways been the limited character of the means at hand for properly 
fostering that talent, and for effectually training and educating it 
up to the point of strength and vigor, if not of complete maturity. 
It is not enough to have a community steeped with a deep religious 
fervor without some suitable channel through which that sentiment 
may find vent in processes of active religion; nor can the most san- | 
guine mind reasonably hope to find any very satisfactory result of | 
a musical nature from a people who have been left to themselves | 
as we have, and who have not only been without the opportunities 
of exercising their latent musical power—in whatever , A this 
may be allowed to exist—but who have throughout suffered from 
the disadvantage—unknown in any other continental country— 
of having no aid, state or otherwise, to welcome and encourage tal- 
ent of its own, and to hold out to it a helping and a sustaining 
hand until that time when, by study and development, it shall have 
reached a stage of growth when it could have supported itself, and 
have repaid, perhaps a hundred fold, the obligation to which it had 
become indebted. It can not be denied that the absence of edu- 
cational advantages and the lack of the proper channel, through 
the progressive stages of which the possessor of musical talent, 
great or small, might pass towards perfection, has hitherto been the 
chief difficulty in the way of the development of English native 
talent. Not to go so far back as the time of 

OUR KING-MUSICIAN ALFRED, 
there have been musical minds enough from the days of Purcell to | 
the present, when Sullivan's music is being listened to by the whole 
of the English-speaking globe, and when other English composers | 
—Cowen and Villiars Stanford, te wit—are carrying their scores to | 
foreign countries, to win for them that appreciation and those ex- | 
pressions of approval which they might in all conscience have re- | 
lied upon receiving at home; but the means of husbanding their | 
strength, and the facilities for tending and training it, have never | 
been at hand, so that more often than not has it been left to mere | 
chance to determine the futures of youths with unquestioned talent, | 
and who have in some cases developed into brilliant musicians. 
Such was the case with one of the most prominent English com- | 
posers now before the world, while the instances of well-known vo- 
calists and instrumentalists who but for some stroke of sheer luck | 
might now be passing their time in 

KEEPING ACCOUNTS OR IN DRESSMAKING, 


would probably prove astonishing could the exact figures be arrived | 
at. 

If proof be needed of the creative power of English musicians 
—that being the point upon which people at large are mostly con- 
cerned—many sound arguments might be based upon that class of 
music for which alone, until Within recent times, there has been 
any demand in this country, namely, church music. This music is 
the work, not of one musician, nor of the musicians of any one 
century, but it covers the space of time from 1500 to the present 
era, from the period of Marbeck to that of Goss, and it is music | 
which has been universally allowed a distinct position in the world’s 
repertoire, while it will always enjoy a unique place among sacred 
musical art work. Wise men that they were—these church musi- | 
cians wasted not their time in writing music for which there was | 
no market or demand; hence their leaning toward the setting of 
psalms and canticles, for which at least there were opportunities of | 
performance, and which compositions were no doubt expected of | 
them from time to time by virtue of their offices as organists and 
masters of the choir. For the sake of relaxation they would be- 
times turn from sacred to secular art; hence the Madrigals, Catches 
and Glees—all of them with a peculiarly distinctive flavor, which 
they would throw off (probably during service time), not for publi- 
cation by the nearest publisher, but for performance from the man- 
uscript at the Purcell’s Head, or 


SOME OTHER SCENE OF CONVIVIALITY, 


where the Vicars Choral of St. Paul’s and the Abbey were wont to 
repair after evensong, either it must be supposed to kill time, or to 
eflace those good impressions which two and perhaps three services 
at the neighboring cathedral may have made upon them during the 
day. Itis true that from time to time efforts were made to float 


done duty in the cathedrals and churches of the Mother Land, to 
| say nothing of America and elsewhere, and long may it continue to 
food so. Its solemn and severe style and ecclesiastical character sug- 
| gests little or nothing of great dramatic power, or of unusual lyric 
| gifts on the part of those who made it; nor would the perusal of 
| the whole of it lead an unbiased mind to think that Gibbons, Wel- 
don or Boyce were Beethovens, Wagners and Berliozs in embryo, 
prevented by some national or natural circumstance from giving 
vent to their full powers, but at least it is a standing example, and 
affords ample proof that when put to the trial the creative power of 
the English musician has been equal to the occasion. The only 
article asked for in the shape of creative art, until within the last 
fifty years, has been church music, and that has been supplied by 
Tallis, Purcell and Blow, with a host of others, in a style which can 
best be guaged by the length of the test of its suitableness for the 
purpose for which it was especially designed. Now, the very exist- 
ence of this church music—its very characteristics—even the pecul- 
iar tinge or coloring which pervades it from first to last are due 
solely to one circumstance—namely, that the men who made it 
were trained men—men who one and all had been educated under 
much the same circumstances, and many of them in the same 
schools—the cathedral establishments of London and Westminster. 
That all these musicians caught the desired spirit, and that they 
evidence the same admirable, if restricted, school of training, is be 
yond doubt, and all this is of value just now in view of the united 
efforts of 


PRINCES AND PEOPLE 
to provide some more adequate means for educating England's mu- 
sicians of the future than have been supplied by the cathedral 
schools for our past and present musicians. The time has come 
when the educational resources of the past have proved incommen- 
surate with the growing musical life and work, and one and all 
seem to be unanimous upon at least one point—namely, that while 
our best and most prominent musicians have for the most part been 
trained in our cathedral schools, and as a matter of course have had 
their tastes and styles influenced and formed by that schooling, 
that is no longer to be the direction in which we are to look for the 
education that shall qualify the musician of the future. There are 
signs of a demand in this country for English music, and the care 
before us now is not so much the continuation of the line of church 
composers as the 
EMANCIPATION OF THE COMING RACE 


from the trammels of the cathedral style of music. We want to 
break away from the church style and to work in a more secular 


| atmosphere, where there can be a freer and more emotional setting 
|of words. We have built up a fair store of church music—music 


that is most appropriate and fit for its sacred purpuse—and it is 
high time that attention were turned to the creation of works in 
other domains of the art. Let our composers turn from the style, 


| excellent as it is, of the Elizabethan composers. Let them discard 


the sacred for the secular, and there will be every chance of a 


| marked change in both the quantity and quality of English music 


That it may be many years before a distinctive style will attach it- 


| self to the creations of native composers, is very probable, but after 


all, this distinguishing feature may well be left to take care of itself. 
IT IS SURE TO COME, 


sooner or later, and a more important matter is to secure a line of 
native composers who shall be capable of providing for the needs of 
the analenl age in which they live. It is quite consistent to assume 
| that our countrymen will be capable of accomplishing this much, 
| for we already have men who, having attempted dramatic composi- 
| tions, have the satisfaction of knowing that their music is being 


} 


| listened to all the world over, and as has been seen we have had a 


| line of church composers who, having blindly followed in a certain 
| groove for centuries, have produced hymns, anthems and services 
| which will last longer probably than the establishment itself; and 
if this is to be achieved under the circumstances of the imperfect 
and restricted training which has hitherto prevailed and which has 
impeded rather than favored the development of creative genius, 
greater results may be counted upon under a system of improved 
educational advantages. Lyric and dramatic training is mostly 
needed by the English composer, and it is this (among other forms 
of tuition) which the National School of Music will supply. There 
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is then a great and a responsible work before the new institution— 

one of vital importance in the future of the country, and one which 

will be watched with keen interest by the world at large. It is an 

undertaking fraught with many difficulties, besides being sur- 

rounded with opportunities for errors of will and judgment. * * 
(To be Continued. ) 
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HIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS. 


CHAPTER III. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN; 





Tue ProsPectT GROWS BRIGHTER FoR Cuoptn In Parts—A LETTER FROM 
E.sxer—Moscueces’ and Fie tp’s Opinion or Cuorpin—Exrrpirion 
TO AIx-LA-CHAPELLE, Cartspap, Marien, Drespen, anp Leipzic— 
Visits TO MENDELSSOHN AND Ropert ScHUMANN. 





T the time when Chopin’s star was beginning to shine on the 
horizon of Parisian society, his name as a composer was also 
gradually becoming known in the musical world; thus from 

the year 1832, the works which he had composed partly in his native 
country, partly in Vienna, Leipzig, Paris, and on his journeys, were 
widely circulated. Of these may be mentioned, the three Noc- 
turnes, op. 15; Bolero, op. 19; Scherzo, op. 20; Grande Polonaise 
brilliante, op. 22; Ballade, op. 23; four Mazourkas, op. 24; two Pol- 
onaises, op. 26; two Nocturnes, op. 27; Impromptu, op. 29. Most 
professional critics, as we have already said, decidedly condemned 
these works, and denied to them any artistic value; but there were 
also some, though few in number, who acknowledged unreservedly 
the boldness and originality of thought, the unusual richness of 
harmony and the novelty of form in Chopin’s compositions. 


The peculiar principle of fingering which did not agree with the | 


traditional method of piano-playing did not offend them. Field 
and Moscheles, on the contrary, could not pardon Chopin his fre- 
quent deviations from the customary and hitherto acknowledged 
faultless principles of playing, and regarded him in this respect as 
a rash innovator. In the year 1833, Moscheles wrote of Chopin’s 
earliest works: * 

I willingly spend a few leisure hours of an evening in familiariz- 
ing myself with the Etudes and other compositions of Chopin. I 
find moreover a great charm in their originality and the national 
coloring of their motives; but my fingers always stumble at certain 
hard, inartistic, to me incomprehensible modulations; while the 
whole often appears to me too sweetish, too little worthy of the 
man and cultured musician.” Further on he says again: “I am an 


honest admirer of Chopin's originality; to the pianist, he has given | 


the most novel and attractive features. But to me personally, the 
artificial, often forced modulation is repugnant; my fingers stumble 
and stagger over such passages; I may practice them as I will, I 
can not play them without balking.” Moscheles afterward modified 


this opinion somewhat, still this serves to show the impression | 


which the celebrated pianists received of Chopin’s earliest works.+ 


Field feared lest the star of his glory would be obscured by the | 
new, dazzling light which was rising upon the musical horizon. | 
This | 
} 


He openly called Chopin, “un talent de chambre de malade.” 
opinion of Chopin, which obtained chiefly in Germany, was forever 
silenced under the strokes of Eusebius’ and Florestan’s pens, intro- 
duced by Robert Schumann into the arena of criticism through the | 
“ Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik,” which he edited. 

The fame and favor which Chopin enjoyed in the drawing-rooms | 
of Paris, increased with extraordinary quickness. He was over-| 
whelmed with requests to take part in public concerts, because it | 
had become well known that he exercised a great power of attract- | 
ion upon refined society. On the twentieth of May, 1832, he played | 
in the concert which the Prince von der Moskowa gave in the hall | 
of the Conservatory for the benefit of the poor. The gifted artist 
had chosen the first allegro of his F-minor concerto, with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Girard directed. Heinrich Herz had invited Chopin and Liszt 
to play with him a quartette for eight hands upon two pianos, at a 
concert which he wished to give with his brother Jacob on the third 
of April, 1833. 

Orgowski, one of Chopin's fellow music pupils, wrote at this time 
to his family: “Chopin is well and strong, he is turning the heads | 
of all the French ladies, and the men are jealous of him. He is all | 
the rage now, and very soon the beau monde will wear gloves 4 /a| 
Chopin. But the yearning for his fatherland is consuming him.” | 
His friend, Johannes Matuszynski, who came to Paris in the same 
year (1834) to study medicine, says almost the same in a letter to} 
his brother-in-law in Warsaw: “The first thing I did in Paris, was 


| 








* Vide ‘Aus Moscheles Leben,” Leipzig, 1872, 
+ Vide Aus Moscheles Leben, 


to hunt up Chopin. It is impossible to describe our great mutual 
joy at meeting again after a separation of five years. Ile has grown 
strong and large; I scarcely recognized him. Chopin is now the 
first pianist here; he gives a great many lessons, but none under 
twenty francs. He has composed much and his works are much 
sought after, I live with him, Rue Chaussee d’Antin, No 5. This 
street is somewhat removed from the Ecole de Médecine and the 
hospitals, it is true; but I have good reasons for being with him; 
he is my all. We spend the evenings at the theater or make visits; 
when we don’t do this, we pass the time pleasantly at home.” 

Elsner, although far from his favorite pupil, followed his artistic 
| development with the warmest interest and rejoiced over his suc- 
cess. He wrote to him at this time as follows: 


Warsaw, September 14, 1834. 
Dear Friend:—All that I hear and read concerning my dear 
Frederic fills my heart with joy; pardon my frankness: but all that 
you have done as yet does not satisfy me, who was your little deserv- 
ing but fortunate teacher of harmony and counterpoint, and who 
| will remain one of your best friends and admirers? I should like 
| to witness the bringing out of your opera, while I still live in this 
| vale of tears, not only in order to see your fame increased, but also 
| for the benefit of musical art in general, especially if the subject of 
| the opera be taken from Polish history. 1 do not here say too much. 
| You know that I can not flatter, because I know both your genius 
|and your ability, and what the critic says of your mazourkas will 
| only be realized and attain permanent value in * the opera. 

Urban says “ that a piano-composition stands in the same relation 
to that of the voice, the orchestra or other instruments, as an en- 
graving does to an oil-painting.” This judgment will always be 

| apposite, although some compositions (especially whea you perform 
| them) may be regarded as colored engravings. What a pity it is 
that we are no longer able to see and to speak to each other. I 
should have much to tell you. I would like also to thank you for 
the present, which is of twofold value tome. Gladly would I bea 
bird, to visit you in your Olympian dwelling, which the Parisians 
consider a swallow’s nest. 

Farewell, love me, as I you, for I remain forever your sincere and 
well-wishing friend. JosepH ELsNer. 





Elsner’s letter prompted Chopin to think seriously of composing 
an opera. As he lacked a libretto, he applied to one of his friends, 
Stanislaus Kozmian, with the request that he should write one for 
him and select the material for it from Polish history. Unfortun- 
ately, Chopin soon relinquished the projected scheme, either from 
| want of time, or because he feared that the Russian Government 
'would be opposed to the national opera. Perhaps, also, the great 
| favor and the rapid circulation which Chopin's piano-compositions 
| met with every-where, especially in Paris, influenced the artist to 

remain true to this kind of music. In February, 1834, Chopin gave 
his second public concert in Paris, the most brilliant of the season. 
| It took place in the Italian ye House. He brought out on this 
occasion, under Habeneck’s direction, his E-minor concerto for the 
| first time. Every thing seemed to promise the most brilliant success 
for the young concert giver. The hall was filled with the cream of 
the Parisian aristocracy, of whom Chopin was the favorite. The 
presence of the most distinguished artists did still more to con- 
tribute to the interest of this musical event. But Frederic’s hopes 
were greatly disappointed, his delicate, poetical playing could 
produce no great effect in the large hall of the theater; the Bilecers 
did not go into transports, and were therefore not inclined to ex- 
press their hearty applause. Chopin felt this and lost for a time 
the desire to be heard again in public in a large room. The sphere 
in which the laurel bloomed for the gifted, deep-feeling artist was 





i 
the salon,a narrower circle of poets, artists, connoisseurs. As the 
noblest, rarest plants can thrive only in a mild climate, so could the 
sensitive, highly cultured Frederic play with pleasure and give de- 
light only in the best society, in the presence of persons who knew 
how to appreciate all the delicacy and elegance of his playing. It 
was also not in Chopin’s nature to seek the favor of a great public. 
lt could be said of him with Goethe: 
“ Wer den Besten seiner Zeit gen 
Der hat gelebt fiir alle Zeiten! ’ 
Since his residence in Paris, he had made no more musical ex- 
cursions, with the exception of a journey to Rouen in the same 
year, in order to take part in a concert, which his friend Orlowski 
was preparing to give in that place. This was a great sacrifice which 
Chopin made to friendship, since every public appearance was dis- 


ug gethan, 





*I do not know to what review and to what Mazourkas Elsner refers here. A 
very short account of the Mazourkas, op. 6, in the “4 nen Musikzeitung,”’ 
No. 12, of the year 1833, scarcely mentions the composer; the only thing which is 
said is: “that a breath of sadness pervades the desire for the dance which fills 
Chopin’s music.” Elsner can not, therefore refer to this. Rallstab’s notice of 
the Mazourkas, op. 8, in the ‘Jris,’’ No. 28, 1834, is not even worthy of mention, 
since Chopin was attacked in that, and not at all acknowledged. 
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agreeable to him. He said to Liszt confidentially: “I am not fit to} Rubinstein has composed an overture in which all the known 
give concerts. The public makes me timid; its breath stifles me; | Russian national melodies are worked up. It will be played for 
its inquisitive glances paralyze me; I stand amazed before these | the first time in the first of a series of 10 concerts of exclusively 
strange faces. But you, you are called to it; for when you do not) Russian music to be given at Moscow during the exposition from 
win the love of the public, you can at least shock and stupify it.” | May to September. Tschaikowsky also has written a new overture 

When very found himself surrounded by a circle of beautiful | solennelle, which is to be played by two orchestras. 
women, and his glance met friendly and well-known countenanoces, | 3 tht te é 
then a new, poetical life awakened within him. The expression of | The reorganized Henry Leslie choir of London will, under its new 
melancholy which so often cast a gloom over his face, gave place to | leader, Mr. Randegger, confine its repertoire to unaccompanied mu- 
a charming, sympathetic smile, the serious, refined expression of | sic, and, as much as possible, to works by English composers. The 
his features became indescribably attractive. His conversation spark- | new body contains the best members of the old Leslie choir, but 
led with wit, and by his fresh, harmless humor, he exerted an in-| new and fresh voices have replaced those which had become worn 
describable influence, without knowing or even willing it, upon | im the service. 
those by whom he was surrounded. When he was in a good humor | 
he would seat himself at the piano, where he could delight and | 
elevate by his improvisations, or if Comus* ruled him, he would follows: Th ards of 30 sical ss neti , 
evoke the loudest, most innocent merriment among his hearers. | i oes aes eee a Se + paige ma the two acts; 
He was often in such moods in French houses, but oftener in Polish | 2'*W'2ET00m Dallads, patter songs, topica songs, love ditties and 
ones; in the latter he naturally felt more at home, for there he | Someorsed pieces y a more =, if not of a very elaborate, char- 
could, even in the heart of Paris, imagine himself in his belovec — are eye I -ow are, tor the ee exceedingly melodious 
Fatherland. It was gratifying to him that every thing new in the | *™ — .« CRS CED WHS SHEN the rena y chorus of blue- 
province of polite literature was sent to, him. If poems pleased | rar oT, : aa gage TRO. CROEUS OF at girls in 
him, he at once created a melody to them, which was very quickly | |» th ry = ngegl oe balla ‘for Picote in unison by the ladies 
circulated by his friends Fontand and Orda (the latter a youth of | °, *®® “balla i hf od Ros - : White’. - the second act, with 
great promise, who was killed at Algiers). Prince Casimir Lobo- | * “?° al re he ne Rose and White,’ and a song for the alder- 
mirski also, Gizmala, and other musical Poles interested themselves |" in praise of turtle in the first act, are the best appreciated 
for these improvisations of Chopin, and made them known, numbers of the work. 

In the houses of the Countess Komar and her charming daughters, | The report of the Royal Victoria Coffee Hall of London, recently 
one of whom was the Princess Beauvan, these songs of Chopin | nn oj shows a large degree of energy upon the part of its yol- 
were often heard, and to these ladies, he was always a welcome guest. | unteer managers during the season, and indicates that music is fully 

lhe intelligent Princess, as well as her younger sister, Countess | appreciated by its patrons. Eighty thousand people attended the 
Delphine Potocka, who was noted for her unusual beauty and en-| hal] between October and February. Seventeen ballad concerts, 
chanting singing, collected the é/ite of the literary and artistic world | four extra concerts, a performance of “ Messiah,” and five concerts 
of Paris about her. That the latter produced a deep, peculiar im- | hy bands of the Household troops have been given, in addition toa 
pression upon Frederic's impressionable heart, is no wonder, and | number of variety entertainments. 
none the less, that he with silent delight accompanied her charming 


The musical merits of “ Lord Baleman,” the latest produced effort 
of Messrs. Stephens and Solomon of London, are summed up as 








singing with his masterfy playing. The period of the legal privilege accorded to the family Lortzing, 
under which the latter derived a pecuniary benefit from every per- 

*Cosmos—among the ancient Greeks, the god of jesting. formance of his operas in Germany, having expired (30 years after 
a the composer's death,) a petition has been submitted by Dr. Forster, 

the director of the Leipzig Stadt Theatre, to the prominent operatic 

NOTES FROM ABROAD. establishments of the country, urging the continuation of the pay- 





ment of this tantiéme to the family, which it appears, is in poor cir- 
ERMAN artists and German operas appear to have monopolized | cumstances. The directors of the Berlin Opera have already as- 
musical London for the time being. It appears likely that! sented to this proposal, which will doubtless be generally responded 
the three opera houses will be occupied with performances of | to. ‘ 

German opera during part of the present season, and heavy demands 


have been made upon German companies for the several perform-| The statistics of the Sacred Harmonic Society of London, which 
ances, has just disbanded after a half century's existence, show that 1,087,- 


| 500 persons have attended 662 concerts at a cost of about £220,000 
within the half century. It has done much to popularize oratorio 
Save the Queen,” by Muhammad Bakia Khan, a graduate of the| in England, and it has formed one of the finest libraries of sacred 
Bishops’ College at Caleutta. A movement is on foot to translate | music in existence. The recapitulation of soloists has at the head 
it into every dialect of the British dominions in the East, with a| of the list Mme. Sainton, who, as Miss Dolby, first appeared in 1838, 
view to popularize the sentiment, as well as the music, of the Eng-| and sang during 30 seasons. Mme Sherrington and Mr. Lewis 
lish national anthem. Thomas sang 25 years, Weiss and Mr. Sims Reeves 23, Mr. Chaplin 
Henry 22, and Mr. Santley 21 years. 





The latest musical curiosity is a version in Hindustani of “God 


At the Birmingham festival, next autumn, an unusually large 
number of new works will be produced, including Gounod’s oratorio,| “Cherubino” of the London Figaro, say of operatic matters 
“ Redemption;” a cantata by the Danish composer, Niels Gade,| there: “It is understood that Mme. Christine Nilsson has accepted 
called “ Psyche;” a cantata by Sir Julius Benedict on the subject of | an engagement at Covent Garden to play the parts of Margaret and 
Lamartines “Graziella,” and a short oratorio or sacred cantata, | Helen of Troy in the forthcoming revival of Boito's “ Mefistofele,” 
“The Holy City,” by Mr. Gall. Mme. Nilsson’s engagement with Mr. Gye extends, I believe, over 
aoe i 5 ; two years, and the lady contracts to sing either in England or the 

‘ ng viteion of - oe Piaase Seaanes'' Bas Seen "yg ee rehearsal | United States during both summer and winter. No finer company 
at the Covent Garden Opera House, London. M. Soulacroix, a of sopranos has ever been collected in one opera house than that 
tenor, will play Papageno, and the opera will, it is explained, be en-| 4+ Covent Garden. The list includes Mmes. Patti, Lucca, Albani, 
tirely different from any thing English genni (iatsed have heard. At Nilsson, Valleria, Madi, and Sembrich. This rather shuts out 
Brussels they have introduced new music, new words and new bus-| Wme. Nilsson from being Manager Abbey's prima donna next sea- 
iness, innocent alike of Da Ponte and Mozart. peg ? 


’ 


The letter of gongratulation upon the success attending the Wag- Speaking of the last movement of Rubinstein’s “Ocean” sym- 
ner cycle in London received by Herr Neumann from Richard Wag- phony and its recent performance at the Crystal Palace, a London 
ner covered three pages, and was all in one sentence. critic says: “It would be nonsense to waste time and space by 


The Deutsche Zeitung of Vienna recently offered a prize for a gravely criticising an offering which is probably intended as a 
beautiful, simple and popular melody to a poem which had pre- practical joke. The program book thoughtfully expounds M. 
viously received a prize. One thousand three hundred and twenty Rubinstein’s intention. The peace begins lento assai, and as the 


songs were received, but none of them was found worthy of the | Pace quickens we have the rapid chromatic passages on the fiddles, 
prize the | eg shrieks of the wind and a vigorous pounding of the 


big drum, which we are told represents a storm and the creaking of 

It is reported in London that, after the present season, Miss Julia| the ship. By and by the cacophony abates, and as the big drum is 
Gaylord, Mr. Packard and Miss Yorke, all Americans, will leave| thwacked more quietly, a voice from the ‘connoisseurs’ gallery 
the Carl Rosa company, of which organization they have so long| rings out clear across the half-empty concert hall, ‘Paddle wheels 
been members. in the water,’ ” 
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WE have received a full description of Mr. 
Pratt's opera, “ Zenobia,” but too late for this 
issue. 





We had prepared an account of, the new 
American opera, ‘“ Robin Hood and Rosalind,” 
but must defer its publication until our next 
issue. 





An attempt is being made by some of the 
English musicians to have a tablet in memory 
of Balfe, the composer, placed in Westminster 
Abbey. 


Frieperich von F.owrow celebrated his 
seventieth birthday at Vienna. ‘ Martha’”’ 
was given at the Court Opera House, the com- 
poser being present. The house was crowded 
from “ top to bottom,” and the composer was 
given a perfect ovation. 


A Lerrer from Kittanning says: ‘“ Normal 
opens grandly! Faculty and class at their 
best. ‘Realm’ and ‘David’ received with 
great enthusiasm. Be assured that for four 
weeks there will be ‘music in the air’ in the 
Alleghany valley, that will echo through all 
the surrounding region the coming fall and 
winter.” 


Tue English choir masters are discussing 
the question of how to secure better attendance 
at rehearsals. If any sure method can be de- 
vised to attain this desirable end we hope that 
America may be allowed to share in its bene- 
fits. From a long experience we have been 
led to the conclusion that the “how” referred 
to is one of the “ Lost Arts.” 





Pavut Pastor's article in this Visrror, on 
‘Devotional Music,” has some sensible ideas 
on the subject of arranging “secular” music 
for church uses. Much has been said pro and 
con on this subject, and it will doubtless long 
remain a question for dispute, but such articles 
as the one to which we refer, and such writers, 
will very materially help us to right views of 
the whole question, 





Vow Butow has come out in 9 very strong 
article against what he calls the “ fungus-like 
growth of conservatoires, which, during the 
last fifteen years, have shot up all over Ger- 
many.” Conceited composers; third-class 
piano players, ambitious to shine as concert 
stars, are the only results as far as he can see, 
of the prevalent system. Of course he does 
not reflect at all upon the old established in. 
stitutions which are world-wide in their repu- 
tation and influence for good. 


Mozart's definition of prima vista reading 
is one which musicians in general and young 
students in particular should commit to mem- 
ory. Itis this: To play the piece in the time 
in which it ought to be played, and to express 
all the notes and appoggiaturas, etc., with 
proper taste and feeling, as written, so that it 
should give the impression of being composed 
by the person who plays it. This is an art in 
itself and can only be acquired by faithful, 
persistent study. 





Govnop s ‘“ Wedding March,” which he was 


commissioned to write for the late royal | 


nuptials, does not seem to be received with 
any great degree of enthusiasm by the English 
people. It is claimed, and rightly so we think, 
that the commission should have been given 
to an Englishman, of whom there are many 
capable of producing works suitable even for 
royal ears. Yet, it must be remembered, that 
the distinguished composer of “ Faust,” has 
made England his home for many years, and 
this commission may have been in recognition 
of his good sense, as viewed from a royal stand- 
point, in so doing. The “ March” is for organ 
and three trombones. 


Particutar! It has become popular in 
England, of late, to set Mother Goose’s rhymes 
and proverbs to music. A well known 
English composer who has had some special 
success in this direction, recently added to ber 
list the familiar rhyme of “ Daddy Longlegs,” 
the old gentleman who got into a little diffi- 
culty by refusing to say his prayers. This 
piece, a commendable composition, musically, 
was placed upon a program of a concert to be 
given in Exeter Hall, London, but the spirit- 
ual guardians of the Association who now own 
the Hall, objected to its use and another song 
had to be substituted. ‘‘ What fools we mor- 
tals be.” 


A critic is presumed to know something 
about the subject of which he writes, but in 
many instances there is nothing but pre 
sumption. In his criticisms he should make 
known his standpoint (if he has any) from 
which his views are given, and this in justice 
to himself as well as to the work criticised. 
The criticisms in two leading journals of a 
new work lately given in this city were as op- 
posite as the politics of the respective editors 
are known to be. Perhaps both were right, 
each critic applying a different standard of 
judgment. It is due the public that the 
criterion by which the work is judged be made 
known, lest the embarrassment caused by 


| seamdesie conflicting opinions should lessen 


| 


respect for criticism and throw doubt upon the 


| intelligence and honesty of the critic. 


~— "= 
ore 


Rattle-Te-Bang. 


| Ruskin says: ‘The only rule I have yet 
| found to be without exception, respecting art, 
| is that all great art is delicate,” or as another 
writer puts it in speaking of piano playing: 
“Soft touches tell!” Piano pounding is not 
piano playing. Singing by main strength is 
not singing at all. Any body with a decent 
pair of lungs can screech and yell; any body 
with the least developed muscle can torture a 
| musical instrument into emitting some sort 
of a sound; but the former is not singing and 
the latter is not playing. 

The prevailing tendency to “loudness” and 
artificiality of life and dress in this fast age 
has had a deteriorating influence on music. 
Startling effects; scenic displays and sensations 
of all sorts have found their way into the do- 
main of music, much to the regret of all true 
lovers of the art. The demands of modern 
| life require something new and unusual “every 
day and hour,” 

This craving for the sensational, if satisfied, 
is satisfied at the expense of delicacy of ex- 
pression and faithfulness to art. The instruc- 
tion which either allows or prepares one to 
cater to such desires is as superficial and un- 
healthy as the desire itself. 

Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and later, Men- 
delssohn and Moschelles, though greatest as 
composers were also great as executants, and 
the great charm of their playing was that it 
was devoid of all sensationalism. There was 
no striving after “ effects” foreign to true art 
in their playing. All of the above named 
worthies, excepting Mendelssohn and Mosch- 
elles, were deprived of the mechanical inven- 
tions which allow of the display of technical 
skill and feats of strength of these latter days. 
Because of the imperfections of the musical 
instruments of those days the attention was 
all the more directed to the legitimate effects 
belonging to the right interpretation of true 
art works. 

But true interpretation, in all ages, what- 
ever the perfection or imperfection of the in- 
strument used, is one and the same, and one 
and the same is the spirit of a true devotee the 
world over and in all worlds. 

Genius forgets itself. True lovers are un- 
selfish. He who cares more for making him- 
self prominent rather than his art, not only 
caters to a depraved taste, but fails in the ac- 
complishment of his selfish purpose. Cheap 
applause is easily obtained, but it, of all things, 
is the most unsatisfying. To strive for it by 
sensational effects of hand or voice is debasing 
to all concerned and subversive of the true in- 
terests of the art. : 

It requires but little skill and no genius to 
“ captivate the crowd.” It does require both 
genius and skill to interpret truthfully any 
worthy musical work ; and let it be remembered 
that this interpretation does not come about 
by mueh pounding or blowing or screeching. 





| 
| 
| 


| 
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One may do a prodigious amount of hard 
manual labor upon the piano, or get very red 
in the face over an aria or cavatina, or behind 
a French horn without advancing the interests 
of true art to any very great extent. 

It is harder to hold back than to go on. It 
is much more difficult to play slowly and softly 
and play well, than to allow the fingers to run 
at a break neck speed over the finger-board. 
The easiest thing in the world to do is to belch 
forth a sound at the top of one’s voice with all 
the power of the lungs and diaphragm put 
forth to send it along as fast as possible. It is 
quite another thing to sustain a low, sweet 
tone in accordance with all the requirements 
of good vocal delivery. Those who have ever 
had the good fortune to hear Christine Nilsson’s 
“Home, Sweet Home,” or Adelaide Phillips’ 
“And the Years go by,” will fully understand 
what we mean by true art in song. 

An amateur brass band playing as if it were 
under contract to furnish music for two town- 
ships while performing in one, contrasted with 
the performance of Beethoven's Eighth Sym- 
phony, or the favorite, “ Vorspiel,” or even the 
“Traumerie,” by the Thomas orchestra, will 
furnish an illustration of the extremes of mu- 
sical taste and requirements. The application 
is obvious, 

Delicacy in art does not, however, mean 
weakness or effeminancy in interpretation. 
Beauty, strength, solidity may all be found 
combined in what Ruskin calls the “ delicate 


in art.” 
2 OGeoe 


Personal Notes. 


Mrs. Emma Pirr, who has been long and 
favorably known to us as a writer of hymns 
and songs, would be pleased to correspond 
with composers who desire words for music. 
She resides at Baltimore, Md. 


Pror. Apotex Carre took a flying trip to 
the East near the close of last month, his en- 
gagements with those who wish to study with 
him through the summer preventing any ex- 
tended absence from the city. 


Pror. Geo. Scuneiver, of this city, is to 
play at the recitals of the Music Teachers’ 
at. Association’ at Chicago. He is not only 
a fine teacher and pianist, but one of the best 
accompanists (a rare gift) we have ever known. 


Pror. C. F. W. Mever, Principal of the Ft. 
Wayne Conservatory of Music, is to spend his 
summer vacation in Europe. Mr. Meyer is a 
fine musician, and well deserves the benefit 
concert tendered him by the people of Ft. 
Wayne previous to his departure. 


Mrs. Ciara Louise Buryuam, one of Dr. 
Geo. F. Root’s talented daughters, has just 
favored the public with another delightful 
book, “A Sane Lunatic,’ a short review of 
which appears in this Vistror. Mrs. Burn- 
ham was the author of “No Gentlemen,” a 
charming story of New England summer life, 
which attracted so much attention last season. 


Mr. Maro L, Barrterr. The “Mozart So- 
hong of Chicago, conducted the past season 
by Hans Balatka, has engaged Mr. Maro L. 
Bartlett, of New York, as conductor for next 
season. Mr. Bartlett has arrived and taken 
charge of the society, and has made a very 
favorable impression upon the members. This 
society numbers some seventy of the best male 
voices in the city, and some fine concerts may 
be anticipated. 





Ft. Wayne, Ind., has, for a city of its size, 
an unusual number of talented musicians— 
amateur and professional. Among the most 
prominent of these is Mr. A. J. Lane, who 
possesses a bass voice of remarkable compass 
and purity of tone, united to exquisite taste 
and skill in its management. Mr. Lang is 
not a “ professional,” but has already reached 
a point in musical culture to which all profes- 
sionals aspire, and but few attain. 


Mr. Suerwin’s whereabouts for the summer 
may be briefly summed up as follows: June 28 
to July 5, Island Park Assembly; July 7 to 18, 
at Chautauqua, N. Y.; 19 to 22, at Lakeside 
Assembly (above Sandusky, O.); July 24 to 


son, Wis.; August 6 to 21, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
thence to New England Assembly, Framing- 


field’’ in autumn, and be open to engagements 
for conducting musical conventions, as well as 
S. S. work, on reasonable terms. Mr. Sherwin 
is well known in the East as one of the most 
successful conductors of musical conventions, 
and the West is to be congratulated upon his 
decision to again take up the baton. 





7*or 


Gleanings. 


“La Mascotte” has already had a run of 
over four hundred nights in Paris, and is still 


popular. 


It is no “make believe” with Miss Cary. 
On account of her throat difficulty the past 
few months, she has had to cancel engage- 
ments which would have netted her $7,000. 





The local singing societies of Buffalo are 
quarelling over the arrangements for the Na- 
tional Saenger-fest proposed to be held there 
a, and probably it will not be held there 
at all. 


The subscription in aid of the family of the 
late George Conly is steadily gaining, and it is 
hoped that the benefit in New York will make 
its aggregate sufficient to be a material aid to 
those for whom it is intended. 


The Italian Industrial School of New York 
city presented Signor Campanini with an ele- 
gant gold medal before his, departure for Eu- 
rope. He has been in the habit of giving 
yearly concerts in aid of the institution. 


There is an excellent authority for the state- 
ment that Miss Clara Louise Kellogg will con- 
tinue her artistic career next season, as well 


intentions have been indefinitely postponed. 


The San Francisco Chronicle credits Hugh 
Talbot, the tenor, with having lost a lot of 
money in a worthy attempt to give a series of 
enjoyable concerts, and announces that he will 
be tendered a complimentary benefit by his 
friends. 


D’Oyley Carte has bought outright the to- 


August 4, Monona Lake Assembly, near Madi- | 


ham, Mass. He will re-enter the “ convention | 


as for the further statement that her marriage | 


be completed new opera by Gilbert and Sulli- | 


| offers to return to America in English opera, 

but the trouble with ail the propositions is that 
| they would be more than content with a single 
| star, supported by a second-class constellation. 
|“ I will never consent to sing with only medi- 
ocre artists.” 


The Mozart Association of Richmond paid a 
tribute to the memory of Mrs. Caroline Rich- 
ings Bernard a few days ago, upon the occa- 
sion of the 49th anniversary of her birth, by 
visiting her grave in Holywood cemetery, near 
Richmond, and singing appropriate selections. 
Mrs. Bernard was largely the cuase of the or- 
| ganization of the association. 





| The Chicago Church Choir opera company 
|has been reorganized, with its principals 
| largely selected from the vocal favorites of 
that city. Its repertoire will include “ Pina- 
|’ “Patience,” “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” “ Fatinitza,” and other similar works, 
an original American comic opera, by eastern 
authors, being contemplated as one of its lead- 
ing attractions. 
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Concerts and Conventions. 








J.B. Ferguson reports flourishing classes in 
| the various Institutes under his direction. His 
| latest reports are from Atlantic, Iowa, four 
| weeks’ school, and Washington, Ill, ten days. 


| Mr. H. H. McGranahan has had a busy year 
|in conducting Musical Institutes. His work 
lis mostly in North-western Pennsylvania. He 

has recently been holding classes at Andover, 
| Q., Guy's Mills, and Linesville, Pa. 


Butterfield’s ‘“ Belshazzar” was recently 
| given at Champaign, Ill., by the Philharmonic 
| Club, under the efficient direction of Mr. N. O. 
| Smyser, Superintendent of Music in the Pub- 
| lic Schools. Three performances were given. 
|The club contains the best musical talent in 
|the city. They are doing good work, and pro- 

pose adding a small orchestra in the fall. 


| The Reynoldsburg, O., Glee Club, assisted 
| by Miss Ann R. Vickers, gave a concert May 
| 30th, under the direction of Mr. O. E. McFadon, 
|of Columbus, to whose valuable tutoring the 
| club is indebted for its present ability. The 

choruses rendered were well mp og The 

present leader of the club is Jesse Johnson, 

who will probably be a “Normalite” this 
| summer. 


We have programs of a grand concert given 
at Akron, Ohio, May 31st, conducted by C. C 
Williams, with Miss Sybil Caskey, organist, 
and Mrs. C. C. Williams, accompanist. The 
concert was given by the chorus choir of the 
First M. E. Church, assisted by Miss Belle 
McClintock, soprano, and Mr. W. C. Coffin, 
tenor; Mr. C. C. Case, basso. The music given 
| was much above the ordinary. 


The famous Fiske University Jubilee Singers 


| gave their last concert for the season January 


7, at Fredonia, N. Y. 
When we recall the great work accomplished 


van, which, following the rule of P's, will, it is | hy this band of young colored people, by their 
said, be called “Princess Pearl.” Manager | delightful singing, we can not refrain from bid- 
Stetson has secured the New England right of | ding them God speed in the work that still lies 
production. before them, nor must we withhold our ac- 
Mr. Theodore Thomas adds to his duties of | knowledgments of the important part Mr. and 
next season the direction of the New York | Mrs. White have played in the results already 
a —— = so good a| secured. 
condition that new and enlarged quarters are) yy. oF. W. Meyer, Principal of the Fort 
to be —— bo members, on Fifty-eighth Wayne Conservatory of Music, was tendered 
Cweet, next etener. ‘ a benefit on the eve of his departure for a 
The program of exercises for the Saenger- | summer vacation in Europe. He was ably as- 
fest in Phi adelphia has been arranged. The | sisted by local talent of a high order, among 
visiting societies will be received on the after-| whom were Miss Mollie Summers, organ, Miss 
noon of June 29. Haydn's “Creation” will | Ciara Kenower, soprano, Miss Clara Goodwin, 
be performed the same evening. The fest | alto, Mr. E. F. Yarnelle, tenor, and Mr. A. 
closes on July 4, with a grand national cele-| J [ang, bass. A program of more than usual 
bration. merit was finely rendered, and was a worthy 








Minnie Hauk says she has had numerous | testimonial! to a worthy musician, 
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Annual Meeting of the May Musical 
Festival Association. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Festival Association was held at Melodeon 
Hall building June 19. The following directors 
and stockholders were present: John V. Lewis, 
who presided, A. Howard Hinkle, who acted 
as secretary, L. B. Harrison, Perey Proctor, 
Bellamy Storer, Herman Goepper, John Church, 
Jr., H. Wilson Brown, C. P. Taft, Carl A. G. 
Adae, Edmund H. Pendleton, N. W. Taylor, 
Edward Rawson, Julius J. Bantline. 

President Pendleton’s report was of unusual 
interest. We regret that we can not give it in 
full. Both it and Treasurer Taft's report shows 
the Association to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion, with a cash balance on hand, after paying 
all expenses of the last Festival, of $21,518.62. 
This showing very incontrovertably refutes the 
assertion made by the semi-occasional circular 
isswed in the interests of the College of Music, 
that the last Festival entailed a financial loss 
of thousands of dollars. It is so hard to be 
jealous and just at the same time. We quote 
a part of the President's address: 

For our faithful chorus we have nothing but 
praise. They work for the good cause as we 
do. They have appreciated this and have nobly 
responded. To the Cincinnati chorus, the great- 
est chorus anywhere, we tender our first ac- 
knowledgments. 

Our great leader is the same as of old. No 
change in him save renewed pride in our or- 
ganization, and a continually rising standard 
of excellence for our future work. Mr. Thomas 
is already at work for our next Festival. Mr. 
Mees has shown himself to be just the man 
for the position of chorus director. To him is 
due much of the credit of the late success. 
He has pledged himself to continue in the work 
for the next Festival. Mr. Barus, Mr. Schneider, 
and Mr. Whiting are to be congratulated and 
thanked for their conscientious work and great 
ability. The annual performance at Christ- 
mas time of the “ Messiah” has come to be a 
legitimate part of the Festival work. The last 
performance of the “Messiah” will long be 
remembered. It stands as the greatest Ameri- 
can rendering of this immortal work. Outside 
our city it is made the standard of comparison 
for all such performances. The financial suc- 
cess of this concert was unprecedented. In- 
deed it is difficult to see how the performances 
of the future can possibly be made better than 
the Christmas “ Messiah” and the fifth Fes- 
tival. 

The plans for the coming year will soon be 
published. The work will be rendered as at- 
tractive as possible to the chorus, and will be 
mainly framed for its instruction and enter- 
tainment. Some changes are contemplated 
which are calculated to be of great advantage. 

On motion of Mr. H. Wilson Brown, the 
thanks of the Association were tendered the 
chorus for their efficient, arduous and noble 
work, and for the triumph they achieved at 
the last Festival. Unanimously carried with 
great enthusiasm. 

The President's report was ordered printed 
for distribution to the members of the chorus 
and others interested in the late Festival. 
Copies of the Festival Program Book have 
been furnished to each member of the chorus. 
It is a beautiful souvenir of an epoch in our 
musical history. 





eee 
Home Musical Record. 





Apart from the examinations in the various 
music schools of the city there is but little to 
chronicle of a musical nature with one or two 
notable exceptions. 

Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, of the College of 
Music, will soon bring his delightful, instruc- 
tive organ recitals to a close for the season, 
Few realize the importance of these concerts 





or they would be more fully attended. The 
manager (?) of the College sets the fashion in 
ignoring them, allowing lessons to be going on 
in various parts of the building during the re- 
cital. The effect sometimes must be any 
thing but inspiring to the distinguished or- 
ganist and rather ludicrous to the audience. 
Probably no lessons given at the College are 
so valuable and instructive as these concerts, 
embracing as they do the best music of the 
best organ writers, played by a thorough mas- 
ter of the instrument. All the pupils should 
be obliged to attend them and nothing else 
should be going on in the building during the 
performance. A decent respect for the tal- 
ented performer should suggest ,this course 
though the pupils’ musical welfare be not con- 
sidered at all. 

Adolph Carpe gave his Seventh Pupils’ Re- 
cital at Orpheus Hall, June 15th. We have 
often referred to the work of this favorite 
teacher. The recital was thoroughly enjoy- 
able and fully up to the standard of previous 


ones. The following is the program. 

Menuet, Siciliano, op. 58.................... Richter 
Misses I, Kronacher and I. Stern. 

Sonata (No. 16),C. Major..............se.000. Mozart 


Miss Genevieve Sullivan. 
Introduction and Allegro .«- «Clementi 
Miss Esther Greenwald, 
Sonata, op. 10, No. 2, F major. a 
Mr. Robt. L. Ayres. 
Impromptu, op. 142, No, 3 bas oa 
Miss Mary Zipperlen. 
Three Marches, op. 18 ron 
Messrs. Sam. and Ned Sturm. 
Rondo, op. 51, No. 2... , .Beethoven 
Miss Carrie Wolfstein. 
Polacca, E. Major 
Miss Sallie Bauer. 


Beethoven 
.Schubert 


Gade 


Weber 


Scherzo, op. 11. .... Py mY ..... Hummel 

Miss Lou Kronacher. 

Rondo capriccioso 
Miss 


: ‘ ....Mendelssohn 
Ida Garner. 
Raff 


Les fileuses i 
Polka Rondino ; 
Misses Celia and Emma Helmekamp. 

The Cincinnati Maennerchor have elected 
the following directors for the ensuing year: 
C. Blickle, Henry Curth, Haunner, 
Louis Hudacker, Otto Heinrichsdorf, Louis 
Hoffmeister, Ferd. Kerschner, Henry Nalap, 
Adolph Sander, L. C. Schuetze, Henry Seibel, 
Henry Tietig, Martin Tresch and Chas. Weber. 

Mr. Horace J. Wetherell gave a Beethoven 
Recital June 13th, at which his pupils, Miss 
Birdie Reno and Mr. Charles A. Austin, were 


assisted by Messrs. T. J. Sullivan and Victor | 


Hugo Lindau. 

The Third Chamber Concert of Miss Baur's 
Conservatory of Music was given at Dexter 
Hall, June 6th. The performers were the 
same as at the previous concerts with the ad- 
dition of Mrs. Edith Dustan. We were not 
able to attend, but report places it at the head 
of the series for interest and general excellence. 

—_——_—_90e-—____—_ 
Music Teachers’ National Association. 





The sixth annual meeting of this organiza- 
tion is to be held at Chicago this year. A re- 
port of its doings will appear in our next 
number. The dates of the sessions are July 
5th, 6th and 7th. The call for the meet- 
ing was signed by C. W. Sykes, Fred. W. 
Root, H. S. Perkins, the Chicago Executive 
Committee, and by Arthur Mees, Cincinnati, 
President. Tue following is the program of 
the exercises: 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 
9 A.M. President's Address, 
Arthur Mees, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
10 a. M. Address of Welcome, 
Rey. H. W. Thomas, D.D,, Chicago. 
11 A. M. Essay, 
W. 8. B. Mathews, Chicago. 
Author of “How to Understand Music, Musical 
Forms, etc.”’ 
(Discussion. ) 
P, M. 
«.......“* Music in our Churches.’’ 
. Gilmour, Detroit, Mich., 
State Supt. Schools of Mich, 
(Discussion.) 


2p. M. Essay.. 
H.8 








|} 1OA. M. Essay 


rennin oe .“ Elementary Singing.” 
O. Blackman, Chicago, 

Supt. Music, Public Schools. 

(Discussion.) 


3 Pp. M. Essay 


4p. M. Essay......‘*‘The Classic and Romantic in 
J. C. Fillmore, Mil, Wis., [Music.”’ 
Prof. Music, Mil. Female Coll. 
(Discussion.) 
THURSDAY, JULY 6, 
9a.M. Essay...‘ Voice Teachers and the Public.” 


Frederick W. Root, Chicago. 
(Discussion.) 


10 A. M. Essay, 
C. B. Cady, Ann Arbor, 
Prof, Music, Ann Arbor University. 
(Discussion.) 

11 A. M. Essay..............‘*Clavieular Breathing.” 
John Howard, New York. 
(Discussion. ) 

P. M, 
2p. M. Essay...“M. T, N. A. and its Government.” 


E. 8. Werner, Albany, N. Y., 
Editor “The Voice.” 
(Discussion.) 
sp. M. Essay .“Our Festival Chorus Work.” 
Arthur Mees, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chorus Master Cinn. Music Festival. 
(Discussion.) 


4p. M. Essay......‘* Use of Dissonances in Music.’’ 
J.C. Van Cleve, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Musical Ed. “Cin. Com,’ 
(Discussion.) 
FRIDAY, JULY 7. 
9 A.M. Essay .. ‘Musical Criticism.” 


George P. Upton, 
25 years Musical Critic ‘“‘ Chicago Tribune.” 
(Diseussion.) 

.“ Formation of Piano Touch.”’ 
E. M. Bowman, St. Louis, Mo., 
Translator of “ Weitzman’s Harmony, etc.” 
(Discussion.) 

11 A. M. Essay, 
H. A. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Prof. Music, Pennsylvania University, 
(Discussion. ) 
P. M. 
2Pr. M. Essay.......... Louis Moreau Gottschalk.”’ 
Amy Fay, Chicago, 
Author of ‘“‘ Music in Germany.” 
3p. M. Business Meeting. 
Reports, Election of Officers, ete. 
ADJOURNMENT, 
EVENING. 
8 o'clock. Reception. 


Music in Boston. 








The phenomenal season does not ‘seem to 
close. Just as one imagines it is all over, 
there comes a spurt and the critic again takes 
up his pen to review unexpected additions to 


| the long lists of concerts. The concerts this 


month have been of as high quality as in mid- 
winter. 
THE VOCAL CLUBS 


have finished their season in good style, the 
Cecilia giving Bruch's Odysseus as it has never 
been given before in Boston, Mr. Henschel be- 
ing the soloist in the leading part. The Boyls- 
ton Club gave their final concert for the season 
May 16, at Music Hall. It begun with Gou- 
nod’s wail over the troubles of France—the 
motet “Gallia.” This was well sang by the 
chorus, and the voice of the soprano—Miss 
Minnie Stevens—was very strong, but throaty. 
The lack of orchestral and even of organ ac- 
companiment was somewhat weakening to the 
work. The organ was out of tune and could 
not be used. That organ, I may say en pas- 
sant, is a thorn in the flesh. It is wheezy, 
asthmatic, and unreliable, yet it has some 
stops, which are of wonderful fine tone, too, 
but they are few and far between. 

To return to our muttons: After Gallia had 
been disposed of, there came a succession of 
part-songs of different degrees of merit. Some 
of Mendelssohn’s pretty duets, and Faure's 
Palm branches, were magnified into choruses. 
I did not much admire the plan of giving solo 
music at wholesale, but the fine arrangement 
of the datter work (by Mr. Osgood) somewhat 
reconciled me to its transformation. An in- 
strumental septet by St. Saens, for strings, 
piano, and ¢rumpet was a novelty. It is writ- 
ten in the antique style, and is as much of a 
suite as any thing else. Shakespeare says : 
“Twin uever mety wucu a iver ouele music,” 
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and I was not very much gladdened by St. 
Saens’ new work. It was formal and conven- 
tional, and even the trumpet part did not seem 
to add anew flavor. It rather reminded me— 
especially by its dance rhythms—of a small 
ball-room orchestra. It has some interesting 
fugue work in the first movement, however. I 
may say, in a word, that all the vocal selec- 
tions were well sung at this concert, and that I 
believe that the female chorus has not its equal 
in this country for purity of intonation, re- 
finement of shading, and generally excellent 
ensemble. 

Another important event of the past month 
was the 1000th concert of the New England 
Conservatory, which took place in Music Hall. 
Many of the leading professors of the institu- 
tion took part. The program was such a nota- 
ble one that I venture to reprint it: 


Organ fugue in E flat (St. Anne's) Bach 
Mr. G. W. Chadwick. 
Prelude and fugue for two pianos... .. .... Vogt 
Messrs. F. F. Lincoln and J. H. Howe. 
Poco Adagio Cantabile, from Op. 76-3 Haydn 
For first and second violin, viola, and violoneelio. 


Messrs. G. Dannreuther, H. Hartman, C. N. Allen, 
and W. Fries. 


Processional march for organ : .(Original) 
Mr. 8. B, Whitney. 

a. “* Nina’’. : .Pergolese 

Songs.) 6. Lithuanian song Chopin 

> ¢. **Maytime ”’. -Hiller 


Mr. L. C. Elson. 

First movement of the concerto in C major...Bach 
For three pianos. Orchestral accompaniment ar- 
ranged for fourth piano. 

Messrs. B. J. Lang, Otto Bendix, J. C. D. Parker, 
and W. F. Apthorp. 

“Death of Marmion’’..... 

Mr. 8. R. Kelley. 
‘Schiller Festival ’’ march for organ, 
Meyerbeer-Best 
Mr. H. M. Dunham. 
Variations on a theme of Haydn, for violin, 


Reading : 


Leonard 
Mr. Alfred De Séve. 

Reverie for organ ‘ (Original) 
Mr. C. H. Whittier. 

Aria from “ Rinaldo,” * Vé far guerra’’..... Handel 
Miss 8. C. Fisher. 

eee ..Guilmant 


Fugue in D major, for come, 
Mr. A. W. Swan. 
Symphonie poem, (“ Orpheus,"’) for two pune, 
Messrs. F. H. Lewis and A. D. Turner. 7” 
Priests’ March, from “‘ Athalie,”’ for organ, 
Mendelssohn-Best 
Mr. J. D. Buckingham. 

Since this concert the enlargement of the 
Conservatory, of which I spoke in my last 
letter, has been perfected. The next season 
will see Boston in possession of the largest 
musical college in the world. It isto be much 
broader in its education than many other 
music schools are, and every branch of a lib- 
eral education can be studied within its walls. 
Since the above program was given, many 
great names have been added to its list of pro- 
fessors. Dr. Maas, of the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, has joined its ranks, and professors from 
other foreign music schools are favorably con- 
sidering proposals to leave Europe and give 
their services to the American institution. 

A classical concert was given recently under 
its auspices at the Meionaon, at which Messrs. 
F. H. Lewis, E. Cutler, E. Strasser, and Louis 
C. Elson assisted. One will be given this week 
by Dr. Maas. At the rate at which it is giving 
concerts at present it will not be long before 
the 2000th is reached. 


SIGNOR BRIGNOLI 


gave a concert at Tremont Teniple May 30, at 
which he had a new Ave Maria of his own 
performed. It is for male chorus and soprano 
solo, Although it is a good example of the 
modern Italian school, it possesses nothing of | 
a devotional spirit, and would make a fine 
serenade by simply altering the words. But I 
can not sufficiently admire the skill with which 
Signor Brignoli conceals the ravages which 
time has made in his voice. He has a method 
which is very near to perfection. Miss Kel- 
logg sang finely at this concert. M. Adamow- 
ski would have played well but for the break- 








ing of an E string, which made him nervous, 
and the subsequent flating of the new string 





caused various stoppages at most interesting 
climaxes. 

I can not say that I liked this new school of 
violin “stopping.” Mr. Sweet was the bari- 
tone of the concert. He sang very finely, and 
has a rich and full voice, under good control. 
He gave a concert at Tyler’s piano rooms 
lately at which he confirmed the good impres- 
sion made. He is to settle in Boston. 

Another excellent singer who seems inclined 
to linger in Boston is 


MR, EDWARD J. 0’ MAHONEY, 


who is ong of the best. basses I have recently 
heard. is reputation is not a local one, 
since, as Signor Omani, he has won laurels in 
Italy and in England. He gave a concert at 
Horticultural Hall, Junej], which was through- 
out excellent, and at which he sang an aria 
from the Sicilian Vespers superbly. But the 
greatest concerts we have had in Boston re- 
cently were those given by 
MATERNA, 


As you have heard the singer in your city, I 
need not describe the glories of her voice. 
She is not a vocalist in the technical sense ; 
she is something greater—she is a musician. 
Such a singer is not to be judged by the rules 
we apply to Patti any more than we would 
judge Milton by the same rules that we judge 

ennyson. I can pay her the highest tribute 
by saying that even with the hamperings of 
the concert stage one lost sight of the singer 
in her noble song. What she would have been 
in opera can be surmised. She herself longs 
for the time when she can appear in America 
in German opera, with a thorough troupe. 
She told me that she earnestly wishes to re- 
turn, and if she does, it will be for the above 

urpose. She will not undertake such a task, 
owever, unless the support is good enough to 
adequately present the works. Like a true 
artist, her first thought is of the conservation 
of the composer’s thought, and its worthy rep- 





resentation. 
Late in the season though it was, her con- | 
certs made a great furore, and she was as 
heartily received in Boston as elsewhere, and | 
more justly than in New York, since there 
her voice was not heard at its best, because of | 
the vast space it was obliged to fill. Candidus | 
was notin good voice at these concerts, but 
was, nevertheless, a refreshing contrast to the 
sickly, sentimental school of tenor singing we 
so often are obliged to listen to. Mr. Rem-| 
mertz’s singing and (especially) Mr. Neuen-| 
dorff's conducting call forth great praise, al- | 
though, through lack of rehearsal, the vocal | 
members were not entirely well accompanied. | 
In closing I must tell you of a pleasant | 
unusual evening I passed last week. Mr. B. J. | 
Lang had sent out invitations to several musi- | 
cians to meet at Chickering’s and play some | 
Bach concertos. Arrived there, we found five 
iano-fortes and a pile of Bach’s piano works | 
‘or from two to five pianos. Such works, in- | 
volving the use of so many instruments and the | 
services of so many pianists, can rarely be | 
heard in pubic, and still less in private. The | 
whole evening was spent in reading over these 
works, almost every one present sustaining a | 
part at one time or another, and if there were 
any Bach haters there I pity them. Out of 
this pleasant assembly there may grow some- 
thing akin to a Bach- Verein, a society which 
shall perform a task for the works of Bach in 
America, akin to that which is done for the 
works of Purcell in England by the Purcell 
Society. That this may be the case, is the 
hearty wish of Prorevs. 
Boston, June 10. 


Music in Minneapolis. 


On the 10th of April, the Frohsinn Society, 
assisted by the Danz Orchestra and some of the 
leading talent of the city tendered a benefit to 
their able director, Prof. L. Harmsen, upon 














which occasion was performed a late composi- 
tion by Prof. Harmsen for chorus and orches- 
tra with tenor and baritone solos. The theme 
was “The Minstrel’s Curse” by Ludwig 
Uhland. The solos were taken by Messrs. C. 
Piper and G. Giessler. Mrs. D. W. Cassiday, at 
present the most popular lady vocalist in the 
city, whose charming manners would win hex 
many friends did she not sing so acceptably 
gave an aria from “ Traviata,” accompanied 
by her teacher Prof. Wm. H. Clarke. 

Prof. Clarke is one of our leading teachers 
and the accomplished organist at Plymouth 
Cong. Church. Under his direction, the choir 
of this church, consisting of Mrs. Cassiday, 
soprano, Miss Bunce, alto, Mr. Nash, tenor, 
and Mr. Giessler, baritone, are furnishing music 
of a high order and rendering it in exceedingly 
good style. Mr. Giessler possesses a voice 
of unusual sweetness and power and renders 
his solos with a dignified expression and depth 
of feeling which makes it more than a pleasure 
to listen to his singing. 

“The Mendelssohn Club” gave their second 
and closing concert of the season on Tuesday, 
April 18th, at the Academy of Music, assisted 
by Danz Orchestra and the entire Litta concert 
company. The society spared no labor to 
make this entertainment their crowning effort 
thus far, and if a fine program well rendered, 
and a crowded house with the accompanying 
enthusiasm, are proofs of success, they certainly 
succeeded. The club sang “To the Bravest,’ 
Mohring; “Sabbath Morn,” Maller; “ Concert 
Waltz,” Buck; “ Spring Evening,” Abt; (with 
soprano obligato by M’lle Litta), and ‘“ Com- 
rades in Arms,” Adam; the last number with 
orchestral accompaniment, with the exception 
of a litttle flatting upon the part of the first ten- 
ors, the numbers were given with a precision 
and vareful shading very rarely to be heard out- 
side of the highly cultured societies of our East- 
ern cities, and which gave evidence not only of 
excellent musical intelligence upon the part of 
the performers, but also the most thorough 
training from the hands of the conductor, Mr. 
David Blakely. M’lle Litta sang most charm- 
ingly as usual, and was very generous in the 
number, length and brilliancy of her selections, 
greatly to the delight of the enthusiastic 
audience. Danz Orchestra is a local organ- 
ization which is doing most excellent work 
under the conductorship of Mr. F. Danz, a 


| thorough musician who has done, and is doing, 


much for the cause of music in Minneapolis, 

On the evening of the 22nd of April, the 
Mendelssohns, Danz Orchestra, and a select 
Madrigal club, assisted again by the Litta 
company, united in giving a benefit to Mr. 
D. Blakely upon the eve of his departure 
for Europe. This was a compliment paid the 
gentleman not only by the above mentioned 
societies, but by Minneapolis herself, as a 
graceful acknowledgment of the untiring 
efforts he has made for the advancement of 
musical culture in our midst. 

Mr. F. W. Merriam, a pianist and teacher 
who came here about a year ago from Winona, 
gave a duo of piano recitals on March, 15th 
and 21st, at the elegant warerooms of Messrs. 
Dyer & Howard. Mr. Merriam confines 
himself closely to the classical school, his pro- 
grams embracing selections from the works of 
Bach,Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, Schubert, Wagner and Bulow. 
His performances were characterized by an 
extreme fidelity to the text, even to the minut- 
est detail, a correct interpretation of the 
author's ideas, and a perfection of technique 
that evinced the most careful study. An ex- 
hibition of piano playing by his pupils a few 
evenings since proves him to be an able in- 
structor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyman F. Brown have been 
giving a series of concerts during the season, 
assisted by their pupils and other local talent, 
the eleventh and last occurring on May 234d. 

Our musical season is over. Commence- 
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ment exercises at our university and other ex- 
cellent schools and seminaries with their pro- 
grams of literary, musical and floral produc- 
tions are past. Our city is rapidly filling 
with strangers from warmer latitudes en route 
to our beautiful lakes when the watering season 
is fairly open. And now until the chill blasts 
of winter stir the blood in our musical veins 
once more, the only report your correspondent 
would be likely to make would be of the 
‘music of the breeze,” the lapping of limpid 
waters upon pebbly shores, the twittering of 
birds, the flapping of canvas, the dip of the 
oar, or the strains of a band upon the deck of 
some gay little steamer ploughing the crystal 
bosom of our lovely Minnetonka. C. i. S. 
Minngapo.is, June 9, 1882. 
—_——— 2 
The late John Zundel. 





This veteran organist and composer has, 
after a long and painful illness, passed over 
into the activities of the unseen life. He was 
for nearly twenty-five yeurs organist at Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, and did much, by his 
work there and his books and musical works 
in general, to elevate and enoble the cause to 
which his life was devoted. 

Mr. Zundel was born in 1815, at Hockdorf, 
in Wirtemberg. His father, who was a school 
teacher, desired the son to follow in his foot- 
steps, and he was educated for the duties of 
that profession. But music soon claimed her 
own, and he devoted his whole time to the 
study and teaching of his favorite art. 

Mr. Zundel excelled as an organist. He 
was a thorough master of the instrument, and 
his deep love for it and his religious convic- 
tions would not allow him to prostrate it to 
base uses. His playing, therefore, was always 
appropriate, serving as a fit model for students 
of the art. He studied organ building with 
Walcker, the builder of the Boston Music Hall 
organ, and was at the same time a pupil of the 
celebrated Dr. Ch. H. Rink. In 1840 he emi- 
grated to Russia, where he filled important 
musical positions. 

He came to America in 1847, and began a 
series of organ concerts, which, from all ac- 
counts, were not very successful, on account 
of the indifference of the public to that kind 
of an entertainment. In this respect, there 
has not been any alarming amount of change 
for the better since his time. Nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, he became organist of Ply- 
mouth Church, which position he retained un- 
til about four years ago, when failing health 
compelled him to resign, when he returned to 
his native land. To the credit of the church 
and society, be it said that they did not forget 
nor neglect one who had done so much for 
them. They appointed him organist emeritus, 
with a small salary, which, with other gifts, 
enabled him to live in comfort and quiet till 


the end. 
——_—— oe __ 


Wagner Opera S in Lond 








The London public were not especially pre- 
disposed in favor of the Wagner opera season, 
partly from the fact that no local talent what- 
ever was employed, the complete organization 
being imported for the occasion; even the 
scenery was brought over from Beyreuth. A 
facetious writer in the “ Figaro” says: “ No- 
tice has already been taken of the scenery and 
stage arrangement generally of the ‘ Nibelung’s 
Ring,’ which left so much to be desired. Part 
of this scenery, it is said, came from Beyreuth, 
and, if it really represents German scenic art, 
Mr. Irving or Mr. Augustus Harris might give 
our Teutonic friends a lesson. In ‘ Das Rhein- 
gold,’ the scene of the Rhinedaughters in the 
fish tank, was tolerably well managed. For 
the castle of the gods, however, the scene 
painter has conceived the idea of a hybrid 
picture, something between a large graveyard 
and a diminutive Stonehenge, each of the 





gravestones having spotted eyes. The steam 
arrangements are not yet even perfect, and 
the reminiscences of washing-day filter fitfully 
through the boards, and are blown about by 
the draught of her majesty’s scene dock. The 
extraordinary make-up of the giants caused 
an irreverent member of the audience to com- 
pare them to ‘a carpenter and a walrus,’ while 
the rainbow over which the gods pass to Wal- 
halla, will forcibly remind holiday-makers of a 
gaudily-colored representation of the gangway 
over which passengers pass to the penny 
steamboats.” 

A bright correspondent writes: “Some of 
the music is unquestionably most beautiful, 
but a good deal of it is trashy, noisy, boister- 
ous and stupid. Herr Naumann has pulled 
his wires well. We were promised Wagner 
‘to conduct,’ and we have never seen even the 
tip of his nose. We were promised the ‘ iden- 
tical scenery’ from Beyreuth. All I can say, 
and every body says the same, if the scenery 
and dresses we have had were really the Bey- 
reuth scenery and dresses, the good folks of 
Beyreuth were very easily satisfied, and the 
correspondents spun yarns by the yard when 
they told us day after day that it was a revela- 
tion. According to my views, the chief revela- 
tion about it has hitherto been its tawdriness. 
The costumes are cheap, and the dragon should 
be seen to be appreciated. He is a real old- 
fashioned Christmas pantomime dragon, and 
first rate fun. On the occasion of his debut 
he split his sides and proved to be stuffed with 
straw. Briinhilde’s horse, poor old purblind 
beast, was not comfortable at all, and was im- 
a enjoyed by the audience, but scarcely 
so by Woton’s warrior daughter.” 

It appears to be generally concedéd that a 
large portion of the performance of “ Der Ring 
des Nibelungen” may be missed with profit to 
those attending. In speaking of the interest- 
ing and uninteresting parts of the work, Figaro 
says: “In ‘Siegfried’ the whole of the first 
act from 7:30 is interesting until the Wanderer 
(or Wotan) turns up at 8:10. A ‘drink motive’ 
may be gratified while the Wanderer is dis- 
mally howling for a quarter of an hour, and 
then the great scene of the welding of the 
sword occurs, the act ending at 8:45.” The 
several parts of the four operas worth hearing 
are summed up as follows: ‘“ Rheingold,” 8:30 
to 9:05, 10:15 to 10:50—total, 1 hour 10 min- 
utes; ‘ Walkiire,” 7:30 to 8:30, 9:20 to 11:20— 
total, 3 hours; “Siegfried,” 7:30 to 8:10, 8:25 
to 8:45, 9:25 to 10:15, 11:05 to 11:40—total 2 
hours 25 minutes; “ Gotterdimmerung,’ 9:45 
to 11—total, | hour 15 minutes; grand total 
of opera, 7 hours and 50 minutes of music 
really interesting to ordinary opera goers, 
during 15 hours, or four nights. 

—_—___. woe e ——___—_ 
>0UR: MUSICAL: HOPPER.4< 
The pitcher gave the proper “ pitch,” 

Then turned to his first “ base,” 

Then followed quite a rapid “run,” 
The brilliant “ score” to grace. 
The “ second base” gave pleasure great 

To many who were there; 

But soon a short ‘‘stop” changed the “tune” 

As he struck in the “ air.” 

There followed soon a pretty ‘‘ catch,” 

Which many hailed wish “ glee,” 
And then a little “ double play,” 

Quite wonderful to see. 

To what church did this choir belong ? 

Why, to no church at all! 

It merely was two famous nines 

Contending at base ball. 


Our good deeds rarely cause much gossip | 


among our fellow citizens, but our evil ones 
leap immediately into notoriety. 

Why is a church bell more affable than a 
church organ? Because one will go when it is 
tolled, but the other will be “ blowed" first. 





Being asked “ What is an epigram"? Josh 
Billings replied : 

“An epigram’s a bee—a little thing, 

With just a buzz, some honey, “nt a sting.”’ 

“T shouldn’t care so much about the bugs,” 
said a thin, pale lodger to his landlady, ‘ but 
the fact is, ma’am, I haven't got the blood to 
spare.” 

“ San Francisco is clamoring for brass bands 
in churches.” Extreme measures must be 
taken to keep San Francisco people awake, 
evidently.— Lowell Citizen. 

“What are the wild waves saying, John?” 
sang out a young American to a Chinaman on 
the beach. ‘“ Washee, washee,” calmly re- 
plied the Celestial with a grin. 

Franz Abt, the composer and musical con- 
ductor at the Brunswick Court Theatre, will 
positively retire shortly from active life after 
an indefatigable public career of nearly thirty 
years, 

Student (not very clear as to his lesson :) 
“That's what the author says, anyway.” Pro- 
fessor—“ I don’t want the author ; I want you.” 
Student (despairingly)—‘ Well, you've got 
me.” —Philadelphia Quiz. 

The two most precious things on this side 
of the grave are our reputation and our life. 
But it is to be lamented that the most con- 
temptible whisper may deprive us of the one, 
and the smallest watermellon of the other. 

A musical prodigy has been found in To- 
ronto—a girl, cna Wiletaes years old, whose 
playing of the violin is regarded as wonderful, 
even by so accomplished a judge as Remnyi. 
Her name is Noray Clench, and she is t 
ehild of a violin maker. 

“Mamma,” said a wee pet, “they sung ‘I 
want to be an angel’ in Sunday-school this 
morning, and I sung with them.” “ Why, 
Nellie!" exclaimed mamma, “ could you kee 
time with the rest?” “I guess i could,” 
proudly answered little Nellie; “I kept ahead 
of them most all the way through.” - 

He was a new man in a big music store; she 
was a delicate blond. She entered, and ap- 
proaching the young man, timidly asked, 
“ Have you ‘ Rocked in the cradle of the deep?’ ”’ 
He answered with a slight blush and hesitation, 
glancing far toward the horizon: “ Weli— 
really—I couldn't say—I must have been very 
young at the time, if I did!” 

Queen Elizabeth, with her many-sided char- 
acter—great and yet small, vain, just, narrow, 
far-seeing, hot-headed, stern, impulsive, preju- 
diced, fanciful—though passionately fond of 
music, was discriminating in her taste, and 
during her reign, as for some time before it, 
music was considered a necessary part of a 
gentleman's education; one unable to read 
musical notes, or take part in a madrigal at 
first sight, was looked upon much as, in our 
day, a gentleman unable to read his own tongue 
in written or printed characters would be re- 
garded. 

It is related that Rev. Dr. Samuel West, of 
New Bedford, once reduced a refractory choir 
in the following way: It having been rumored 
that they would not sing a note on the next 
Sabbath, he commenced the morning service 
by giving out the hymn, 

**Come ye that love the Lord.” 
After reading it through, he looked up ve 
emphatically at the choir, and said, “ You will 
begin at the second verse, 
‘Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our Lord.’ ” 

“ How beautiful the dome of heaven is this 
evening,” said Angelica, as she leaned heavily 
on his arm. “The stars seem to look down 
upon us—” “O, yes,” said practical John; 
a. impossible for them to look up to us, you 

now.” 
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New Books and Magazines. 


* THE Quneeny FoR JULY.—The July Century opens 


with a front apiece portrait of Emerson from the 
bust oe Daniel C, French. 
The ill papers include two of decided in- 


terest at this season: a carefully prepared and il- 
lustrated account of “ The Evolution of the Ameri- 
ean Yacht,” by 8S. G. W. Benjamin, and “‘ The Horse 
in Motion,’’ by Col. George E, Waring, Jr., both fully 
illustrated, the latter with forty-four cuts after 
Muybridge's photogra hs of running horses. The 
opening article is an interesting and richly illus- 
trated paper of travel, ~¢ Lieut. C. E. 8. Wood, en- 
titled “ Among the Thlinkits in Alaska.’’ The con- 
clusion of John Muir's “ Bee Pastures of California’ 
is printed with illustrations by Fenn; and acute 
literary criticism and an out-of-door flavor are 
found in an essay by John Burroughs on Thoreau, 
whose last portrait is given, engraved from a tin- 
type which once belonged to his friend Emerson. 

his is one of Mr. Burroughs’s most delightful 


t 
papers. 

Of the unillustrated material—the most promi- 
nent is the third and last part of Thomas Carlyle’s 
“four in Ireland,’’—which is full of his character- 
istic one Sash. quorniepenses and grim humor. “A 
Great Charity Reform,”’ by E. V. Smalley, sketches 
the remarkable work of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation of New York. “A Colorado Cavern” of 
Luray-like qualities is briefly described by Ernest 
Ingersoll. 

The fiction is es poutalty readable this month. 

Poetry is contributed by H. C. Bunner, Annie R. 
Annan, Edgar Fawcett, Mrs, A. D. T, Whitney, and 
others. 

In the “ Topies of the Time,’’ besides the editorial 
on Emerson, there are papers on “ Institutional 
Charity,”’ “‘A Successful Man’s Failure,” “ Amer- 
oon — Students Abroad,” and “ Puritans and 

fitches,”’ 


St. Nicno1as for July is an ideal Fourth of July 
number. In the first place, there is the amusing 
story by Sophie Swett of ‘The Boy who Lost the 
Fourth of July”; then an interesting account of 
“ An Early American Rebellion "’ which was led by 
Nathaniel Bacon against the Governor of Virginia 
in 1676; and Noah Brooks contributes a spirited nar 
rative of the famous sea-fight between the “ Essex "’ 
and the “ Pheebe’’ in the war of 1812. 

Besides these, there is a very entertaining article 
on ‘“ Swords,”’ by John Lewees, which is illustrated 
by twenty-three pictures of various sorts of swords, 
famous sword-hilts, and one of the sword-bearer of 
Exeter, and the fine, ceremonial weapon he carries. 

The frontispiece illustration is a dashing picture 
of “The Queen of Prussia’s Ride,” accompanying 
a m with the same title. 

jdwin Lassetter Bynner’s eight-page story, “ The 
Extra Train,” is aclever account of a family who 
spent an entire summer on a specially fitted-up 
train of cars; and Frank R. Stockton tells an amus- 
ing story of a ’Coon-hunt. 

ut perhaps the article which will be read with 
the most wide-spread interest is that on “ Amateur 
Newspapers,"’ by Harlan H. Ballard. This contri- 
bution treats of the rise of amateur printing and 
its development into an industry, with an organized 
Association. There is a history of the National 
Amateur Press Association, with specimens of, and 
extracts from many amateur mgs | vortraits of 
distinguished amateur journalists, and hints in re- 
gard to starting and carrying on an amateur news- 
paper. 

Mrs. Dodge’s story, “Donald and Dorothy,” is | 
continued, with an amusing mock boat-race and an | 
exciting adventure on the road. 

This number is completed with the usual depart- 
ments, and a capital selection of clever stories, 
jingles, and pictures. 

The Letter-box contains a report of the Children’s 
Garfield Fund. 


In the North American Review for July, the leading 
article is a profound and sympathetic study of 
“Emerson as a Poet,” by Edwin R, Whipple. In 
“ Hydraulic Pressure in Wall Street,” a writer who 
withholds his name, but who manifestly is no 
novice, exposes many of the tricks and devices by 
means of which fictitious values are created, and | 
the unwary lured daily to ruin. Désiré Charnay 
contributes the eleventh article in the series on 
“The Ruins of Central America.” There are two 
Ereere on the civil service question: one, “The 

hings Which Remain,"’ by Gail Hamilton, who la- 








named authors. The book ls decidedly original in 
lot and treatment, real as life, and full of fun. 
e have not read any thing in a long while that has 
re as 80 much real pleasure, and we most heart- 
y invite our readers to entertain themselves with 
“ A Sane Lunatic.”” Published by Henry A. Summer 
& Co., Chicago, Furnished by Robert Clarke & Co., 
of this city. 
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SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 


[ Only the best and most successful are noticed 
in this list.] 








VOCAL. 
MILLY, A NOW-AESTHETIC LILY. 


Song and Chorus. Words and music by Panline 
Chester. Published with a beautiful picture 
title page in brown, green and gold. 


which has every element of popularity. The mu 
sic is pretty and easy, the words well written and 
pleasing. 
CHORUS. 
There is no languid, lean, intense 
Young maid with drooping lily, 
One-half so sweet, with half the sense, 
Of my true darling Milly. 


GOOD NIGHT AND PLEASANT DREAMS. 


Words and music by James R. Murray. Quartet 
for mixed voices with solos and duets for each 
part. Price . ; ; 60 cts. 

This is one of a set written to meet a want for 
secular quartets of moderate difficulty. Some pe 
culiar effects have been introduced into this piece 
which, if carefully executed, can not fail to make it 


interesting. EET MILK MARY 
A dairy song. Words and music by Louis Orten- 
stein. Lithograph title page in colors. 
Price®. ..«+. . 35 cts. 
An easy, pleasing melody by the author of the 
“ Surrender of Yorktown.”’ 


WILL SHE MEET ME TO-NIGHT WITH A SMILE. 


| Song and chorus by Gussie L. Davis. Price. cts. 


Iam thinking to-night of the one that I love, 
And the old tyrsting place by the stile, 

I anxiously wait for the twilight’s sweet hour, 
Will she meet me to-night with a smile. 


| WONDER IF I'M DREAMING. 
Song. Words by Louise M. Stenton. Music by H. 
y Dankss Price eames Be : 30 cts. 
A quiet little song. with one of Mr. Danks’ pleas- 
ing melodies that will find its way thro’ the world 
on its own merits. 


THE PAST IS NOT FORGOTTEN, LOVE. 


— Words and music by C. J. Case. 
rice 30 cts. 


Areminiscence of “Childhood's sunny days.”’ 
Of average compass and difficulty, with a refrain. 


TOLL THE BELL, THE MINSTREL’S DEAD. 


bors to relieve the civil service from the aspersions | Quartet for male voices by author of ‘She's Sweet 


cast upon it on account of Guiteau’s crime; the 
other, “The Business of Office-seeking,”’ by Rich- 
ard Grant White. Francis Marion Crawford, son of 
the eminent American sculptor, writes of ‘* False 


as She Can Be,” “Bonnie Boys in Blue,” etc., 
etc. Picture title page. Price.... 40 cts. 

A fine quartet for male voices as sung by the 
“San Francisco Quartet.’’ Not difficult, but of 


Taste in Art,” and indicates certain directions in | sufficient variety in arrangement to be interesting. 


which art culture might be developed under the 
conditions of life existing in the United States. 


ANGELS WAIT TO GREET OUR DARLING. 


“A SANE Lunatic” is the title of a most delight- | Song and chorus by Will. H. Horsfall. Lithograph 


ful book by Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, author of 
‘No Gentleman.” “ It is just splendid,” says our 





title page. Price ; : 35 cts. 
A song much above the average in beauty of 


home critic, who possesses a discrimination and | melody and artistic arrangement. Its sentiments 
critical judgment which the professional book- | wij) find an echo in many a heart and home. 


reviewer might envy. ‘* No Gentleman,” interest- 
ing as it was, showed traces of the work of a be- 
ginner. “ A Sane Lunatic ” is a finished production 


THE SUNBEAM. 


which would have done credit to Howells or Mrs, | $0. By Lewis Brown, Price...............30 cts, 


Burnett. In fact Mrs. Burnham's keen humor, as 


Written for Madame Belle Cole, of New York, 


well as the vividness with which she a ay her | who is fast rising into public favor as a soprano of 


characters, remind us very much o 





the above- | superior abilities, 





= Sos 


BABY'S GOT A TOOTH, 
Bong and chorus by E, N. Jones. New arrange- 
ment by A. Ivory. Picture title. Price 80 cta. 
This song has already a wide popularity. Re 
sure to specify the arrangement by Ivory in order- 
ing. 


MY LIFE IS LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE. 


Song for contralto. By J. J. Burkes. Price...30 cts, 


This song, by a blind musician of Macon, Ga., is 
far ahead of many compositions written by com- 
posers with their eyes open. The song is some- 
what plaintive, with an accompaniment out of the 
usual style. Not very difficult but effective. 


GONE. 


Song. Words by Tennyson. Music by Lillian B, 
Allen. Price ; : 30 cts. 
Tennyson's little verse has here received a fitting 
setting. The musie is easy but should be sung with 
much feeling and expression, 


SACRED MUSIC. 


AS PANTS THE HART. Duet. Price 35 cts 
COME TO ME. Solo for Mezzo soprano or bari- 
tone, Price SO ota, 


Two more numbers of Prof. Sherwin’s arrange 
ments of “ Beautiful Melodies.” The first is a duet 
arranged from Campana, the second is an adapta- 
tion of Charlotte Eiiiott’s hymn “With Tearful 
Eyes,”’ to Dr. Geo. F. Root’s beautiful music “The 
silent Lute."’ 


FOR THE PIANO. 


THE MERRY WAR Strauss, 
POTPOURRI . 80 cts. 
WALTZ 35 cts. 


Strauss’ new opera, “ The Merry War,"’ is full of 
bright music, and the above arrangements contain 
the cream of the whole. They are sure to please. 


VILLETTE. 
For Piano. By N. E. W. Price 40 cts, 


A little morceau for piano of about the third 
grade of difficulty. Melodious and tasteful in ar- 


rangem cnt. 
PEGASUS QUICK-STEP. 
By Lula Aust. Price . ~ cts. 
An original air with five variations. Quite easy 
and unpretentious. Good for beginners. 


Reverie for Piano. By Edward Capp. Price... .3 cts. 

A little gem for piano of moderate difficulty, neat 
and musical in arrangement. It ought to become 
a favorite. 


J. K. EMMETT’S FAMOUS SONGS. 


(Transcribed for the piano.) 


LULLABY, C. E. Pratt ‘ 35 cts. 
LULLABY, Charles Gimbel 75 ets. 
WAKE OUT, Sidney Ryan. , 40 cts. 
SWELL SONG, Sidney Ryan 40 cts. 
CUCKOO SONG, Sidney Ryan 40 ets. 
I KNOW WHAT LOVE IS, Sidney Ryan 10 cts 
THE LOVE OF THE SHAMROCK, J. R. 
Murray 40 cts. 
WILHEINDERICK STRAUSS, J. R. Murray. .40 cts. 
CASTLE BELLS, J. R. Murray 40 cts. 


The demand for piano arrangements of Emmett's 
popular songs has resulted in the above set of 
transcriptions. They are of medium difficulty, 


brilliant and taking. The first seven on the list 
are now ready. 

BIJOU WALTZ. 
By Mrs. C. W. Allen. Price P 35 ets. 


A little Waltz of the popular grade and style. 
Quite easy though it has several octave passages. 


LA REGATA VENEZIANA. (Notturne.) 
By Franz Liszt. Price 60 cts. 
A fine edition of the beautifal composition. Re- 
quires some considerable technical skill to play it 
well, but is worth all the study demanded. 


FOR ORCHESTRA. 


The following pieces are added this month to our 
orchestra music : 
OVERTURE, “Summer Night”’ Cc. L. Lewis 


* EMMETT” LANCERS A. Haig 
{ POLKA, ‘‘Dot on the I” Strauss 
1 POLKA-REDOWA “ Terpsichore Strauss 


(See list of orchestral music in advertising 





columns.) 






















































































BLOW ON, WILD GALES! 


Glee for Mixed Voic 


In a joyous, buoyant style. 


a, 


es. 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
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FRITZ SENNEWALD. 
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THE TEN VIRGINS; 


_t OR Xu 


When the Brideoroom Came, 


Note.—In the singing of the several verses let the tempo be governed by the sentiment to be expressed. Some of the words require a slower 
movement than others. The line, “Go ye out to meet him,” should be sung very fast. The Chorus must be closely connected to each verse. The 


whole song should be sung without interludes. 


singing this music was arranged. The words here follow. The singers can very easily adapt them to the music, 


1. Five of them were wise when the Bridegroom came, 4. The foolish kept a-knocking when the Bridegroom came, 
Five of them were wise when the Bridegroom came, The foolish kept a-knocking when the Bridegroom came, 
||: The foolish kept a-knocking,:|| when He came. 


||: Five of them were wise,:|| when He came. 


It is impossible to represent in notes the peculiar effects produced by the colored people, from whose 


2. Five of them were foolish when the Bridegroom came, 5. Depart, I never knew you, said the Bridegroom then, 


Five of them were foolish when the Bridegroom came, Depart, I never knew you, said the Bridegroom then, 

||: Five of them were foolish,:|| when He came. ||: Depart, I never knew you,:|| said He then. 
3. The foolish had no oil when the Bridegroom came, 6. Go ye out to meet Him, when the Bridegroom comes! 
The foolish had no oil when the Bridegroom came, Go ye out to meet Him, when the Bridegroom comes! 


||: The foolish had no oil,:|| when He came. 


7. Have your lamps a-burning when the Bridegroom comes, 
Have your lamps a-burning when the Bridegroom comes, 
||: Have your lamps a-burning,;:|| when He comes. 


_ Spirited. 





||: Go ye out to meet Him,:|| when He comes! 


J. R. MURRAY. 
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This part may be sung as a Solo. 
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4. The foolish kept a-knocking when the Bridegroom came, The foolish kept a-knocking when the Bridegroom came, The 
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fool -ish kept a-knocking, The fool-ish kept a-knocking, The fool-ish kept a-knocking when He came. 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 


All the mysterirs of the art fully UWlustratep 
and explained. 


This little manual will save many a vexatious | 
delay, and will make the studious organist largely, 
if not wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is 
expensive and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the ne- 
cessity of sending “to town’ for a tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. 


Country Organists will find it invaluable. 


Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials 
used for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing metal | 
work; chamber scales; principal, diapason, fifteenth 
and other stops; their character, ete.; voic ing, 
stopped. and flute work; wood and metal: peda 


stops; management of reed stops; tuning, Rodetng | | 


or temperament; order of tuning stops, etc., etc., ete. 


The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa- 
ratus, tools, action, etc. 


Uniform with the True Piano Tuner. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Price 30 cts. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
WORTH HAVING, 


We call the attention of all lovers of music to the 
following choice collection of vocal and instrumen 
| tal music, many of which have reached enormous 
sales. They are by far the best collections of music 
| in bound volumes, published in this country. De- 
| scriptive catalogue, with list of contents of each 
| volume, sent on ap yplie ation. 


| GOLDEN LIBRARY SERIES. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


‘Golden Chord, 
Golden Circle. 


Immensely Popular Piano Pieces 


Golden Hours, 


Over 60,000 have been sold. 


The Latest Collection of Piano Music. | 


Piano Treasures. 


For more advanced players. 


Golden Leaves and Blossoms, 


Easy pieces for Piano or Reed Organ, by C. KINKLE. 
VOCAL MUSIC, 
Song Diamonds, 


A fine Collection of Popular Songs. 


‘Song Treasures, 


Contains many Gems by the Best Writers. 


| Ideal Gems of English Song, 


The Latest and Best Collection 


| Each of the above volumes contain 224 pages, 


sheet music size, from 100 to 200 pieces. Price $2.00 
bound in boards, $2.50 in cloth, $3.00 in cloth and 
full gilt, with gilt edges, an elegant gift edition. 


| DOLLAR LIBRARY SERIES, | 
Fireside Favorites, 


Beautiful and Popular Songs with Choruses 


Pianists Pastime, 


New and Choice Piano-Forte 


Pearls of Song. 


New and Standard Ballads 


Queen of the Waltz, 


Brilliant, New, and Popular Waltzes. 


Music 


‘Musical Evenings. 


* ‘ : . ‘ 
New and Popular Music for Violin and Piano 


Fresh Garlands. 


Easy Music for Piano-Fo 


The Quartette Club. 


Popular Secular Quartets for Mixed Voices. 


Opera at Home. 


Brilliant Potpourris on Favorite Operas. 


‘Two Musical Friends. 


Piano Duets for Two Performers 


Echoes from England, 


The Latest English Songs 


Reed Organ Companion. 


New Music for Parlor Organ 


rte or Parlor Organ 


Each of the above volumes contain from 80 to 100 
pages, sheet music size. Price $1.00 bound in boards, 
1.50 in flexible cloth, red edges. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


|8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0O., and CHICAGO, ILLS. 


to our libraries, and is full of gems. 
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BEAUTIES OF 
Sacred Song 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred 
Songs of the day, will be a most valuable addition 


Among the authors we notice the names of Gou 
nod, Sullivan, Marzials, Abt. Thomas, Smart, and 
Pinsuti, and there are more than 30 others of good 
repute. Gounod’s “Green Hill far away,’ Faure's 
“Palm Branches,’ and Abt's “Above the Stars,’’ 
indicate the high character of the composit 
which are Sin number 


Price $2.00 Boards; $2.50 C oth. 


ions, 


‘THE BANNER 


| for SUNDA 


| book, * 
| ation, 


} and about as many songs, many of them adapte 


OF VICTORY 


This inspiring title be longs to a new SONG BOOK 
Y SCHOOLS, just ont. Itis by Abbey & 
Manger. who made a decided success in their last 
Wuite Ropes,” and who, in this new compil 
furnish a number of the sweetest melodies 
nd. 160 pages 


placed in a collection of the ki 
d to 


ever 


| the Prayer Meeting, as well as to the Sunday School 
| Price 35 cts. 


| 
| 
| 


captivating Songs and Melodies from the} 


| mantic in legend and song 


| 


} 
English words. 


| prac the 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE NORWAY 


MUSIC ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 

and yet strangely 
and of Ole 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagii 
Norse and English words. A musical novelt 

will delig ht lovers of what is wild, rich 

Price $2.50. 


A collection of wierd, strange, 


GARFIELD’S FUNERAL Marcu. Fine portrait. 40 cts 


'ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself 
A book in which every note isagem. German and 
A hundred exquisite songs. $2.00 
boards; $2.50 cloth. 


HERALD OF Praise. Forchoirs and conventions. $1. 


THE IDEAL, |) 6°). 


son. Is the best Singing School book of the distin 
guished author. Admirable collection « inter 
esting, wide-awake, effective music, combined ina 
al and thorough course Ideal success in an 


| ideal singing class will result from using the book 


Sonc Betis. Forcommon schools. Emerson. 50 cts. 


| ANTHEM BOOKS. 


| ANTREX HARP, $1.25). W. O. Perkins. 
EMERSON'S BOOK OF ANTHEMS, «s:.. 


“AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, «222.ciohse= 


GEM GLEANER, 1.00 


J. M. Chadwick 


| PEREINS ANTHEM E005, 


| Zerrahn’s INDEX ($1.00 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new An 
thems. Inthe above five books will be found al i that 
possibly can be needed, and of the very best qual 

Exrcetlent Anthems and ensy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson's new HERALD OF PRAISE (81.0 
in J. P. Cobb’s Frestivat Cnorvs Book (£1.25): in 
in Tourjee'’s CHorvUs Cuorr 
in Perkins’ Tempe ($1.00); and in Emerson's 
$1.00). 


$1 Ww 
Voice oF WorRsHIP 


MALE VOICE CHOIR! 


| 


Price—(JUST OUT )—50 ets. 

A new book of Sacred or “Gospel Songs” for 
voices, by L. O. EMERSON, It is a very compre 
hensive finely edited and arranged book, with 91 
good pieces, and 112 large pages. The music is of 
easy compass, in no way difficult—a very satisfying 
book. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
DITSON & CO., S43 Broadway, New York, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


A Cantata for the Choir or Choral Society, 


WITH NUMBERS THAT MAY BE SUNG BY THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
— , .ne 
HH. BUTTERWORTH, 
Author of the Words. 


Beautiful as is “UNDER THE PALMS,” by the same authors, ‘DAVID, THE SHEP- 
HERD BOY,”’ far surpasses it in real MUSIGAL WORTH and RICHNESS OF MELODY, as 
well as in the MORE DRAMATIC arrangement of the words and plan of the story. It is in- 
tended for the CHOIR or CHORAL SOCIETY rather than for less experienced singers, though 
music is provided for the children if their help is desired. COMPETENT CRITICS, who 
have carefully examined the proof-sheets, pronounce the work SUPERIOR TO ANY THING 
OF THE KIND yet published. S@¥" READY IN JUNE. 


Single copy for examination, 65 cents; $7.50 a dozen. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 
F. W. ROOT’S | ee TA EARS 


anche cee { UOLIMSBIC 
OMPANY 


FOR 
STILL LEADS WITH THE 


DR. GEO. F.. ROOT, 





Composer of the Music. 











Voice Development, Execution, and the | 
Art of Singing. | 
*,* Not a physiological treatise ; no startling 


the ories; nota history of new registers; noth- | 
strange or mysterious; buta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all re rsons are ca- 
pable of learning to sing acceptably. The great 
success of F. W. Root’s SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
evidence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


BOOK 


mt Af v ANTHEM 


Church ‘Anthems 


By 0,0, CASE and 6,6, WILLIAMS, 


Particular care has been taken to pro- | 
vide a large number of easy Anthems | 
for opening and closing services. Choirs | 
who study difficult music will also find | 


AND TESTIMONIALS OF. 
a large variety of music adapted to their | 


tastes. _ HUNDREDS OF LIVERYMEN 
, JOHN CHURCH 08. Giasione®, | WHO HAVE USED THEM 
THE ORIGINAL hy — ADDRESS «fee 


ce COMMA Ht 


Trish Jews Harps | (Al 
Can be obtained at all first- 
COLUMBUS OHIO. 


class Music or Toy Stores, or 
from the origina! maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL, 

408 West 36th St., N. ¥. 


WAURRTARY, 
INTHE WORLD. 


AND SELL THE BEST 
BUGGY ON THE GLOBE 
FOR THE MONEY. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


























Root & Sons Musie Co, 


Wabash Avenue, Cor. Adams §t., Chicago, lil, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Musical Merchandise. 


The Root & Sona Music Co. feel proud of 
their acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, 
which they report is the most honestly made 
piano in America, 


JUST OUT! 


The Musical Quiver. 


The most complete pollen tion of sacred and se- 
cular musie for singing classes, choirs, institutes, 
and conventions, 
By L. 8. LEASON and W. A. LAFFERTY. 
The authors of this work have been engaged for 
years in conducting institutes and conventions. 
Having used all of the standard works, they have 
earefully noted their defects, and now offer the 
public the most perfect work of the kind ever 
published. 
Teachers should examine this book before making 
a selection. 
Price per dozen by express . 7 
Price per copy, mailed free.............. 7 
A single specimen copy memes to 
teachers, on receipt of ..... 
Address all orders to 


Cc. M, RICE, 








Pubteter, 
HARON , PA. 


CHURCH’S 


MUSICAL VISITOR 


IS THE 





Most Popular Musical Magazine, 
BECAUSE 


IT APPEALS TO ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE, AMATEUR 
AND PROFESSIONAL, WHETHER SINGER, 
PIANIST, OR STUDENT. 


Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent musical writers—music 
lessons, hints for singers, and discussions of meth- 
ods of teaching. The lighter sketches, stories, 
poems and correspondents, are bright and original, 
and the musical news full and fresh. The music 
pages give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrn- 
mental, alone worth a year’s subscription. In ad- 
dition, every subscriber receives free the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Vis- 
rror, and Premium, would be about $20, 





Subscription, $1.50 only. 


Mention grade of music preferred, and 
whether vocal or instrumental, and we will know 
whieh premium to send. Send stamp for specimen 
Visrror and particulars of premiums 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 





